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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ieee 
ARLIAMENT reassembled on Thursday, and Mr. Glad- 
stone made a statement as to the course of public 
business. After mentioning that the Government would accept 
the Address, and proposing to refer Procedure to a Select Com- 
mittee, he observed that between his speech and March 23rd 
the Government would only have eight clear days, which they 
mustdevote to Supply. They could not, therefore, bring forward 
“measures of a positive and substantive character about Ireland” 
until after that date. They were, however, studying Irish ques- 
tions most anxiously, including those relating to social order, 
“which must always come first in the view of an executive 
Government,” those relating to land, and those relating to “ any 
measure which requires attention in connection with the future 
government of Ireland and the method of that government.” 
It will be seen that the Premier put order first, but he 
had previously taken the meaning out of his phrase by 
stating that the Ministry “do not propose to meet the case 
of Ireland by suggesting to the House at the present moment 
the re-enactment of repressive criminal legislation.” The state- 
ment as a whole has created much dissatisfaction, both because 
Ireland is abandoned to the League, and because of the further 
delay; but, as we have shown elsewhere, it followed logically 
from the situation. You cannot expel the Irish Members as a 
preparation for Home-rule, and without their expulsion no 
Crimes Act will pass; while some delay in framing such vast 
measures was inevitable. The country must not only be told 
that Home-rule is decided on, but acquainted with the method 
of Home-rule. The situation is irritating, but it is necessary 
to be reasonable. 


en subject taken up was the riots in London, upon 
which Mr. Childers promised papers. In the course of a long 
speech, the Home Secretary showed that he had been left with- 
out information by Sir E. Henderson; that as soon as he knew 
of the danger, he ordered an increase of the police by 600 men, 
who, being already in training, were at once available, and 
made full arrangements for calling out the soldiers, with Magis- 
trates to accompany them; and that he had not hesitated for a 
moment as to the prosecution of the instigators. Aware of 
his own inexperience in the office, he had associated others with 
him in the necessary inquiries; but he remained solely respon- 
sible, and he would announce his decisions next Monday. The 
speech is exceedingly frank and explicit; and it is obvious 
from its whole tone that Mr. Childers blames Sir E. 
Henderson severely, that he thinks Scotland Yard badly 
organised, and that he is prepared to increase the police. That 
body requires a sort of “ Guard” at its centre always in reserve, 
and we hope a large portion will be mounted. Mr. Childers 
admitted that not one mounted policeman was employed on the 
8th; and Lord Wolseley will doubtless have told him what the 
Value of cavalry is in street operations. Fifty mounted police- 








not do it. 


The Address was voted, and is out of the way; but occasion 
was taken to raise a question the essence of which is contained 
in a remark by Lord R. Churchill, that no Government had 
ever taken power without a general outline of its policy, and 
which elicited two remarkable speeches. Mr. Chamberlain, 
while taunting the late Government with their two policies 
which they presented in such rapid succession, declared that 
the present Government was still seeking one under totally new 
circumstances, and that “if asked for their policy to-night, her 
Majesty’s Government had none to give.” Mr. Gladstone, who 
followed, in a striking speech maintained the same thesis, 
declared that in the fifty-three years of his public life no subject 
so difficult had ever been before him, pledged himself in a 
passage of lofty eloquence to import into the discussion no 
touch of party animosity; but showed the drift of his 
own opinion in an animated defence of Mr. J. Morley. 
He “could not presume to doubt that Mr. Morley adhered 
to the general spirit and purport of his expressions ”’ (about 
Home-rule), and, “so far as I know the opinions of my right 
honourable friend, I anticipate the greatest advantage from his 
accession to the Government.” That is clear enough to all who 
can read, and we only hope that Mr. Gladstone will not reject 
that one of Mr. Morley’s opinions which deprecates, if Home- 
rule is conceded, any representation of Ireland in the British 
Parliament. 


In the House of Lords, Lord Granville made nearly the 
same statement as Mr. Gladstone, though he ventured to fix 
April lst for the Ministerial declaration on Ireland; but the 
most important incident was Lord Rosebery’s declaration as to 
Greece. The new Foreign Secretary declared that, as regarded 
Eastern Europe, he accepted the policy of the previous Govern- 
ment. Greece and Turkey were armed to the teeth, and a 
rupture between them might produce a war of which the con- 
sequences would be incalculable. He found on his entry into 
office engagements with the other Great Powers to prevent that 
rupture, which he could not break if he would, but which 
appeared to him wise and right, and he should, there- 
fore, carry them out. Heé trusted this would be under- 
stood, for any idea that England was hesitating might 
produce most disastrous consequences. It seems to be 
understood that the combined fleet will compel the Greek 
ships to retire to their own waters; but whether the 
Greek Admiral will obey Europe, or risk the sinking of his 
fleet, is still uncertain. The Greek Government cannot want 
to lose its ships; but it may think that a naval battle would 
make the Greeks resigned to the failure of their immediate hopes. 


Lord Salisbury on Wednesday, at a banquet given in London 
to the Conservative Members for Hertfordshire, delivered a 
long and powerful speech on Ireland. He nailed the Con- 
servative colours to the mast in defence of the Union and of the 
restoration of order in Ireland. All guarantees against the 
operation of Home-rule, if once granted, seemed to him paper 
barricades against a foe. He declared that a Parliament in 
Dublin would possess the power of the purse, and would make 
an independent nation which, besides being hostile to Great 
Britain, would dishonour her by enslaving that cuitivated 
minority which for so many centuries she had bound herself to 
protect. The dispute “is no fight of classes. It is no war of con- 
tending sects. Itis a test whether the fibre, the manliness of 


England, is what it was formerly believed to be.” Mr. Gladstone, 
he thought, as an old Parliamentary hand, would not grant full 
Home-rule, but would grant Home-rule surrounded by “ securi- 
ties” not one of which would work. The speech definitely pledged 
the party to resist Home-rule at any hazard, and if the country 
could forget 1867, would be final as to their intention. 
then, the country cannot forget that surrender, 
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Mr. Gladstone, on February 12th, addressed a letter to Lord 
de Vesci, obviously intended for publication, in which he stated 
that while out of office he had deemed it best to do nothing 
which might seem to be done in competition with the Govern- 
ment, but that now he invited free communication of views 
on Ireland from all classes of the Irish people, as well the 
majority as the minority. He would not be able to receive 
deputations, but would “ highly value all indications, especially 
if they go to the heart of the questions before us.” Mr. Glad- 
stone enclosed in his letter extracts from his address to the 
electors of Midlothian, showing that he considered there were 
three great Irish questions,—social order, the settlement of the 
land difficulty, and “a widely spread desire for local self- 
government, extending beyond what is felt in Great Britain, as 
to local affairs, but necessarily subject in all respects to the law 
of Imperial unity.” As Mr. Gladstone cannot want reams of 
additional correspondence, the object of this letter must be 
partly to suggest that the Government still require time to 
collect information, and partly to indicate that the Premier still 
adheres to his view of the order of Irish questions. Neverthe- 
less, he has declined to propose to renew the Crimes Act, which 
should stand first. 


This letter was answered on Febreary 13th, the following day, 
from Ireland by Lord de Vesci, as Chairman of the Irish Loyal 
and Patriotic Union, in a letter stating the views of those who 
act with him. They claim to represent all who wish to live 
peaceably under the law, and they think that the enforcement 
of the law is the first point, while the settlement of the Land 
Question is the second, and dominates and includes the question 
of Home-rule. The real issue at the late elections was not that, 
but the transfer of the land on too favourable terms to the 
tenantry. In Lord de Vesci’s opinion, the loyal classes are 
most anxious for a final settlement of the Land Question, and 
hold that with it would disappear the desire for a larger 
measure of self-government “than may be extended to England, 
Wales, and Scotland,”’—note the distinction between England and 
Wales. Finally, he thinks that an assimilation between the laws 
of England and Ireland is desired by men of both parties, excep- 
tional laws being only approved on account of the highly critical 
state of the country. In this answer, it will be seen, the settle- 
ment of the land is practically raised to the first place in legis- 
lation, for the ‘“‘ restoration of order” would require the previous 
expulsion of the Irish Members. 


The St. James’s Gazette is in error in implying that the 
Spectator agreed with the Daily News as to the result of the 
divorce suit, “ Crawford v. Dilke.” We had no time on Friday 
to express an opinion of any kind, and only reported the legal 
result as given in a telephone message to the evening papers. 
We consider the incidents of the trial most grave for Sir Charles 
Dilke and for the nation, which is thereby deprived of his services 
asastatesman. The facts are patent to all who read legal pro- 
ceedings. Mrs. Crawford made a confession to her husband, 
the Member for North-East Lanark, involving charges of 
unusual profligacy against Sir Charles Dilke, which Mr. 
Crawford repeated in Court, There was no corroboration of 
those charges, except as to a few dates; and for all that 
was proved, they might be mere inventions, or the dreams 
of a woman suffering from a well-known form of hallucina- 
¢ion. But then, there was no disproof, and the Judge accepted 
tke confession as substantially true. . Sir Charles Dilke’s 
counsel called no witnesses, attempted no cross-examination 
of Mr. Crawford, and advised their client not to enter the 
witness-box, and so defend both himself and Mrs. Crawford, lest 
“early indiscretions should be raked up,”’—obviously a mere 
excuse. The world is tolerant enough, if not over-tolerant, and 
no indiscretions could have hurt Sir Charles Dilke as the con- 
fession if prcved would do. As a result, Mr. Justice Butt, 
while expressly stating that he believed Mr. Crawford's report 
of the confession, accepted the confession itself as so true, that 
though almost uncorzoborated, he founded on it a decree of divorce 
against Mrs. Crawford. Gossip may well be neglected; but a 
statement offered in Court, accepted by a first-class Judge, and 
made the ground of what is really a penal decree, is not gossip; 
and until it is disposed of in come effective way, Sir Charles 
Dilke, to the distinct loss of the country, cannot be held 
“ exonerated.” 

This suit broyght into strong relief a dangerous peculiarity in 
the Englieh law of divorce. It is intended to be strict, and a 
special officer ig appointed to make certain that no divorce is 








i 
granted without proof of adultery; but it really appears as if 
any unscrupulous woman could divorce herself at wil] and 
certainly any unscrupulous couple could, Any wife “al 
to stain her reputation to secure release has only to wale 
a statement to her husband about a dead man, or a man 
beyond the jurisdiction of the Court, and if the husband 
will repeat it to the Judge, she is divorced. She cannot be 
cross-examined without her own consent, and any modicum of 
corroboration appears to be sufficient, her confession being, in 
fact, treated like a confession before death. We do not hoe 
moment question either Mr. Justice Butt’s law or his acumen: 
but such a state of the law is simply monstrous. It is equivalent 
to a right of free divorce for all who are audacious enough to 
avail themselves of it. It ought at least to be open to the 
Judge in such cases to question the respondent for himself, and 
we cannot see why he should not insist on corroboration, and cal] 
the witnesses himself. The notion is, of course, that no woman 
will accuse herself wrongfully ; but divorce laws are not made 
for good women, but for bad. 


No further riots have occurred in London this week, anj 
apparently the police have regained control of the situation, 4 
meeting of the unemployed was called in Hyde Park on Sunday, 
and another in Cumberland Market on Tuesday ; but neither of 
them came to anything. The few Socialists, indeed, appear to be 
cowed, and the real workmen are so opposed to the rioters, that 
on Wednesday a Revolutionist who made a furious speech toa 
meeting in Hackney had his clothes torn to shreds on his back, 
Riots of an aggravated character have occurred in Leicester, 
but they were directed by men on strike against a few factories; 
and riots by the unemployed in Birmingham have been mastered 
by the municipal authorities, who, however, have been compelled 
to prohibit public meetings in open spaces after dark. We do 
not see, we confess, why that precaution should not be made 
universal. If the people wish to deliberate, they can do it best 
under cover; and if they wish to “ demonstrate,” which is, no 
doubt, occasionally either useful or necessary, they must desire 
their numbers to be seen. Darkness is the opportunity of the 
criminal classes, and it is hard to expose the police to night 
attacks by masses. Since the riots, the charitable efforts to 
relieve the unemployed have greatly increased, and the Mansion 
House Fund for their benefit has augmented at a rapid rate, so 
that it now reaches £52,000. The great need now is a more 
rapid and certain system of inquiry and distribution. 


The Government, after delays explained by Mr. Childers, 
resolved to prosecute the Socialist agitators ; and on Wednesday, 
Messrs. H. M. Hyndman, H. H. Champion, J. Burns, and J. E. 
Williams appeared before Sir James Ingram, at Bow Street 


Police- Office, to answer to the charge of “ disquieting and dis- 


turbing”’ the Queen’s peace, inciting to hatred of the Govern 
ment established by law, and calling a mob and addressing to it 
“inflammatory words and matter.” Evidence was offered from 
the regular reporters of the papers, but principally against John 
Burns, who was alleged to have said, “ Unless we get bread, 
they must have lead,” and sentences of a like kind. All four 
men, however, were shown to have acted together, and evidence 
was produced that they had, at a meeting in Holborn on the 3nd 
inst., advised that on Monday, the 8th, “ practical measures” 
should be taken. It was also shown that after the rioting, when 
the crowd had gathered in Hyde Park, the accused blamed the 
people for outrages, saying this was not the time, and that 
they should not attack timid women in carriages. Burns, how 
ever, advised the audience to approach the soldiers and explain 
affairs to them, so that “‘ when the day came for taking sides in 
the great class struggle, they would not be with the people who 
drove up and down the Park, but would join the side of suffer- 
ing and privation.” The drift of the testimony in general was 
that the accused used at first most violent language, but after- 
wards grew ashamed or alarmed. The case was adjonrned for 
further evidence. 


Prince Bismarck has again acknowledged that Rome is too 
strong for the only weapons he can use against her. He has 
introduced into the Prussian Parliament a Bill repealing the 
most arbitrary clauses of the Walk Laws, in particular 
authorising the re-establishment of seminaries for priests, 
restoring the disciplinary rights of the Bishops over the 
parochial clergy, and generally transferring all powers of 
supervision over Catholic affairs to the Ministry, which will let 
them alone. It is understood that the Vatican, though still dis 
approving what remains of State control, accepts these terms, and 
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that the political unity of the Catholics in Germany will be broken. 
That is doubtful, as Catholics, like everybody else, are pleased 
to hold the balance of power; but it will undoubtedly be 


weakened. 


The new “ House of Laymen ”—that is, the standing com- 
mittee of gentlemen nominated by the Diocesan Conferences to 
assist the Convocation of Canterbury—was opened on Tuesday 
py the Archbishop in a speech of which we have spoken else- 
where. It was most cautious and reserved, The Archbishop 
admitted that to ask the assistance of the laity was a primitive 
custom; but he intimated a fear that if the laymen pressed too 
forward, Convocation itself might unconsciously disappear. He 
also hinted that it was for the clergy to maintain the “un- 
proken thread of faith and administration,” as if laymen 
had had nothing to do with that. He commended the five 
reforms mentioned below to the attention of the new “ House,” 
and added that he could not see how representation of the 
Church of England was possible while two Convocations 
existed, a remark which will bear fruit. It is quite clear 
that if there is to be any preparation even for Synodal 
action, the ancient division of the Church into two Provinces 
must be abolished. It has no justification now in the circum- 
stances of the Kingdom, and is fatal from the beginning to 
any plan of general representation, whether clerical or lay. 
For the rest, we should say the Archbishop rather hoped 
earnestly for assistance from the laity, than quite believed he 
should get it. Are es 

The Upper House of the Convocation of Canterbury on 
Wednesday adopted a report declaring that the reforms most 
immediately needed in the Church were five, viz. :—(1), The con- 
cession of more power to the Bishops to reject disqualified pre- 
sentees to livings ; (2), a better method of punishing criminous 
clerks ; (3), a reduction in the anomalies now marking the 
distribution of emoluments in the Church; (4), increased 
power to be granted to Convocation, and that body to be 
enlarged by more proctors of the clergy; (5), the assign- 
ment to the faithful laity of a more definite status in the Church. 
The first three reforms will be generally accepted by opinion, 
though there will be a serious argument whether the pay of the 
clergy should be more equalised, or whether some systematic 
plan of promotion could not be produced. The fourth proposal 
is inept, it being useless to ask for more clerical representatives 
till the way of electing them is improved ; and the fifth is a hesi- 
tating suggestion. Indeed, the Committee of Convocation admit 
that they do not yet know what the laity want, and we fancy 
there is some suspicion that they want a great deal too much. 
There will be sharp controversy about this point yet, the clerical 
and lay views as to the rights of the latter not being in 
harmony ; but the first question of all to be settled is,—Who 
are the laity P Till that is decided, the representation of them 
is a mere phrase. 





The Government of India has just done a very kindly and a 
very odd thing for its Mussulman subjects. The Mussulmans 
of India proceed in thousands every year to Mecca, where 
they are greatly liked, being comparatively wealthy, and are 
most outrageously fleeced. The Government cannot help 
that, but it can stop the frightful misery endured by 
the pilgrims in their voyage in rotten Arab dhows across 
the Arabian Sea, and up the Red Sea to Jeddah. They 
are often packed like slaves, half-fed, and frequently 
wrecked, and the consequent loss of life is enormous. The 
Government has accordingly taken control of the pilgrimage, 
and has contracted with Messrs. Cook and Co., the well-known 
contractors for tourists, to convey all pilgrims in steamers to 
Jeddah, feed them properly, and bring them back in safety. 
It is not stated that Messrs. Cook will convoy them to Mecca, 
and certainly they will not do it personally, for they would 
be killed; but they can find trusty Mussulman agents, and have 
means of permanently conciliating the Grand Shereef, who can 
protect the pilgrims. The arrangement will be welcomed 
throughout India, where Mussulmans receive too little sympathy 
from the Government; but it may raise a difficulty about some 
Hindoo pilgrimages. Are Messrs. Cook to undertake the pilgrim- 
ages to Juggernath, which cost annually thousands of lives ? 





Lord Dufferin has arrived in Mandelay, and has held recep. 
tions, sitting on Theebaw’s throne, and it is believed in Calcutta 
that a general plan of administration has been devised. It is 
not quite what we hoped, but the Times’ correspondent may have 


Lower Burmah are to be united under Mr. Bernard, and 
garrisoned by a force of 17,000 men, under a single General. 
That force should be ample for all the Burmese Pro- 
vinces, and we trust that they will all—Assam excepted— 
be joined into one Lieutenant-Governorship. They have 
nothing but an official connection with India, and need 
a separate Administration, a separate Civil Service, and a 
separate body of native officials. The people are not in char- 
acter in the least like Indians, their creed, tongue, and alphabet 
are all totally different, and they desire society to be organ- 
ised in a different way. The Burmese are among the best 
subjects we have, and may be among the best customers; and 
they should be allowed a life of their own, with a local Legisla- 
tive Council as soon as may be. We do not believe that this 
scheme would cost more than the imperfect one; and if it does, 
the Burmese have claims on their own surplus revenue. The 
day may arrive when the separateness of the Burmese Provinces 
will be of the greatest advantage to Great Britain, which is 
making a united continent of India much too fast. 


Elizabeth Mouat, the poor old woman who drifted alone in 
the smack ‘Columbine’ from the Shetlands to the coast of 
Norway, has recovered sufficiently to make a statement. It 
does not materially modify the facts known. When the crew 
left her to aid the captain, she was prostrate with sea-sickness, 
and fancied that the boat had struck on a rock. She never 
slept during the whole seven days and nights, but at intervals 
stood up in the cabin and looked over the hatchway to see if 
aid was in sight; and at last, as she grew too weak to 
walk, she lashed herself to the hatchway, lest she should 
be unable to reach it and look out. She had at first 
two biscuits and a bottle of milk; but though she con- 
sumed them slowly, she was for four days without food, and 
obtained only a little water by licking the drops which con- 
densed on the windows,—an absolutely new incident, we 
imagine, in a wreck. On the first day she seems to have 
despaired, and expected death every moment; but after tho 
‘Columbine’ had lived for twenty-four hours, she recovered 
her faith in Providence and her hope of a rescue, and never gavo 
way again, though by the time the boat reached Norway she 
was “nearly insensible.” She will recover, and her endurance 
would be miraculous, but for the drops on the window-pane 
and her original strength. She was not ill, except with sea- 
sickness, and was going to visit her sister at Lerwick, not a 
doctor. 


On Tuesday, Mr. A. Taylor Innes delivered, at the Royal 
Hotel, Edinburgh, a very able lecture on the legal effect of Mr. 
Finlay’s proposed Bill to declare the independence of the Church 
of Scotland in matters spiritual; and, indeed, made out a very 
strong case to prove that the legal effect of that Bill, as at 
present drafted, would be nil; that it would not confer on the 
Church any greater spiritual independence than it has at pre- 
sent; and that it would not even interfere with the practical 
application of the restrictions which the State might apply to 
any attempt made by the Church to assert her independence 
beyond the limits within which the State has always admitted 
it. Ata conference of a section of Free Church office-bearers, 
held in Edinburgh on the same day, on the other hand, a reso- 
lution that was passed indicated a somewhat guarded satisfaction 
with the tenor of the proposed Bill, and a clear wish to have 
it proceeded with; so that even if Mr. Taylor Innes’s view of the 
legal effect of it be just, it seems pretty certain that many of 
the Free-Churchmen would still regard its passing as a sort of 
olive-branch held out to the Free Church by the Establishment. 
We suspect that many of the Disestablishers have no great 
wish for the offer of such an olive-branch, and for the following 
reason. They think that nothing which Parliament would be 
at all likely to pass would give the Established Church, while it 
holds State endowments, legislative freedom,—such freedom, for 
example, as would enable it to alter its compulsory dogmatio 
creed without the consent of Parliament. And it is for freedom 
of this kind, or at least to this extent, that the voluntaryists of 
Scotland really wish, 

We deeply regret to note the death of Viscount Cardwell. 
He has been out of politics for many years, byt ke was one of 
the best and ablest of the Peelites, and a max of fine character 
besides. We owe mainly to him the reorganisation of the Army, 
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made—we think has made—one mistake, 


He says Upper and 


Consols were on Friday 101} to 1013. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE “ DESPONDENCY” OF THE SPECTATOR. 


CORRESPONDENT, whom we heartily thank for the 
tone, if not the words, of his letter, complains that the 
Spectator is losing its faith, is ceasing to encourage its readers, 
and is becoming penetrated through and through with the 
despondency visible, he says, in every article of last week’s 
issue, even in the paper on the safety of the old Shetland lady 
so miraculously preserved to reach the coast of Norway. He 
bids us pluck up heart, to trust in God and Liberal 
principles, and to believe that all will be for the best 
The counsel is always salutary, but it is not in this in- 
stance needed. The conductors of the Spectator may suffer 
unconsciously, as almost all men do, from that decrease 
of hope which comes with long experience, and the sense 
it brings both of the endless complexity of human affairs 
and of the part played in them by what seems an irresistible 
drift such as all but Christians would term “ Destiny;”’ but they 
have lost faith neither in Providence nor in the future of 
Great Britain. God will work his own will in his.own good 
time, the divine mills grinding slowly as of old, but grinding 
“exceeding fine,” and England will march on to her goal, as 
she has done all through her history, not crushed down by 
Ireland, and though the road of escape is still invisible, not 
separated finally from her. The histories of nations are 
the result of their qualities, and history will not so change 
as that England shall be miserable or Ireland fortu- 
nate. We recognise as clearly as most men that there 
have been times of trial for England far deeper than any now 
present, clouds far darker than any now hanging over the 
State. The foreign difficulties of the hour are as nothing 
compared with those which were faced between Austerlitz and 
Waterloo ; the burdens on the country are trifling to those borne 
from 1816 to 1832; the disturbances at home are trivial to the 
disturbances which, just before the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
shook the determined will and calm intelligence of Sir 
James Graham. Indeed, there are features in the present 
situation which by themselves ought to be sources of political 
cheerfulness, The Empire as a whole was never more peaceful or 
apparently more content. The temple of Janus is momentarily 
shut, and if the Powers are still struggling with each other, it 
is with a visible desire to avoid war. The free Colonies are to 
an unprecedented degree both prosperous and loyal; and the only 
question about them is whether they can or cannot be drawn 
still more closely to the Mother-land. The Crown Colonies 
are scarcely heard of, and their difficulties resolve themselves 
into one,—an economic depression, still not thoroughly 
explained, from which the whole world is suffering. The 
burden of taxation, though heavy, presses nowhere on 
the springs of industry; all that the people pay goes 
to the Treasury, and resistance to taxation is unknown. 
Pauperism has often been higher, and the volume of 
commerce, though decreasing, is still vast. Thought is 
intensely active, intercommunication is increasing till it be- 
comes burdensome, and the prosperous feel as they have never 
felt throughout history for the condition of the poor. The 
nation is spending almost beyond its means on education, the 
churches never were fuller, crime is decreasing rapidly, and 
the national manners have grown so much softer, that a 
rough crowd engaged in dangerous horseplay is regarded as 
an anachronism. Even in Ireland, the blackest spot in the 
Empire, murderous crime is infrequent compared with many pre- 
cedents ; and both peoples are free of that old and once ever- 
present danger, the fear of abortive insurrections sure to be 
quelled in blood. 


We see all these pleasanter signs as clearly as the most 
sanguine or the most Radical of our friends, and welcome them 
all most heartily ; but still, we confess to a despondency about 
the immediate, it may be even a protracted, future. There is 
a symptom present in the body politic as formidable as heart- 
disease in a man; or shall we compare it to one of those brain 
affections which sometimes mean so little, and sometimes 
are the sure premonitions of decay? The weakness, or the 
malaise, or the failure, or whatever it is, exists in the very centres 
of the system—in the people, in London, in Parliament—not 
in the extremities, So far as we can see, the last steps taken 
towards democracy, instead of strengthening the governing 
power, as they certainly did in 1832, and perhaps in 1867, 
have impaired it. The representatives of the people, instead 
of feeling their new strength, are perceptibly weaker; the 


people, instead of becoming more decided, are unm 
more bewildered. The governing statesmen lack fen 
sya . 1810p, 
and almost audibly—witness Mr. Gladstone’s letter 4° 
Lord de Vesci—ask of the world at large the i : 
which the world, in its turn, seeks to obtain frat et 
all, from their minds. No man _ knows clearly whith 
his leaders go, or whether he can follow. Parliamen; . 
not certain, is most uncertain, whether it is master of its <a 
proceedings,—whether, for instance, it could pass a Bil 
which an eighth of its Members disapproved, if only that 
eighth were Irish, The people do not know what th 
want, but, as in this matter of the London riots, are fy]! - 
once of sympathy and anger ; or, as in the matter of Ireland, of 
{ indignation and hesitation ; or, as in the matter of Egypt—wher 
a fourth of our military force is locked up without visible 
for good—of conscious impotence to decide on any course what. 
ever. The disease is not in the organisation of the State 
for this is unchanged, and never worked more easily than in the 
recent formation of a Government. It is not in the ill-temper 
of the people, for the masses were never more reasonable, if jt 
is reasonable to pause and hearken, as witness the re-elections 
Nor is the disease in the parties, for never were leaders 0 
looked up to. It isin the men of the nation themselves, jn 
the mind of each individual who cannot, or at least does we 
resolve, The central State itself, this England of ours, which 
has faced and overcome so much, seems to be in that strange 
mental condition into which De Quincey sometimes fell, when the 
body was sound, and the mind not only clear but over-lucid, bat 
when the relation between thought and action failed, purpose 
was extinct, and the man, so to speak, was a suspended entity, 
Even that strange instinct which belongs to democracies on 
great occasions, and so often supplies the place of reason, seems 
to be inoperative,—though it may be, as it was in America 
before the attack on Fort Sumter, that thought is only held 
suspended, and will be crystallised by a blow. The mental 
condition may be a passing phenomenon ; it may be that Mr, 
Gladstone will break the spell, and once more reunite thought 
and movement; or it may be that the people itself may shake 
it off, and arrive at some fixity of resolve; or it may be that 
the torpor will be suddenly broken by some grand shock from 
without. But we never saw the national mind in the same 
condition before, and cannot rid ourselves, not, indeed, of a 
belief that the condition presages decay—decay such as fell on 
Spain after her splendid period—but of a fear lest it may be 
so, lest the horror of worry, of effort, of resolve, now visible 
throughout the State, should continue till a catastrophe occurs, 
If we meet a real danger as we are meeting a half-imaginary one, 
all might be over before the nation woke, That is the source 
of the “ despondency” our correspondent rebukes, and no loss of 
faith in a God who ruled when England was not, and will rule 
when she is forgotten. The despondency is aggravated, though 
that is a detail, by total inability to sympathise with the New 
Radicalism in its foolish dream of conciliation through sur- 
render, and reinvigoration through profuse largesses, and by a 
melancholy sense that on the question of the hour we must 
resist the leader with whom we are most in sympathy; but 
the root of it is there, a fear lest the mental condition of the 
people, the kind of arrest visible in its will, should be a 
symptom of historic decay. It is not, as we trust and believe 
—for with a failing England, what were life worth ?—buta 
stranger condition never was visible yet. Every man 
apparently wishes for strength, and then decides that weakness 
is, after all, the less burdensome quality of the mind, and that 
he has only to shrink persistently to be saved from all the 
troubles of life. And, all the while, shrinking will not make 
any wind of the four blow lighter. 





THE REASSEMBLING OF PARLIAMENT. 


HE absurd ceremonials of re-election having been safely 
got through, Parliament reassembled on Thursday, but 

only to hear that the burning question of the day is postponed 
for another six weeks. Two important declarations were made, 
one upon foreign policy and one upon the condition of the 
London police ; but upon Ireland the Government cnly 
declared that they had no declaration to make, and could have 
none until the financial votes of the year were a little more 
advanced. The declaration upon foreign policy will be 
accepted, we think, without much demur. The Cabinet has 
decided that a pledge has been given to the other Powers to 
prevent Greece from going to war, that the pledge musi be kept, 
and therefore that, if necessary, force must be employed against 





Greece. This policy is, at all events, decisive ; and the country is 
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f indecision, that it will welcome any instance of firm- 
s rulers as a relief. It is a melancholy irony of fate 
Gladstone should be compelled to threaten Greece ; 
does it in the interest of Greece herself, which is 
ced with an invasion of two hundred thousand Turks, 
pam order to defend that European Accord without which, 
” Jos resent situation of affairs, war would never cease till 
aires wen exhausted. The country will approve his action ; 
nd we, who hold that Greece has a clear right to Epirus and 
Macedonia as far as the Rhodope Hills, must admit that only 
a grand success could excuse M. Delyannis’s obstinacy, and that 
a grand success is, humanly speaking, hopeless. Nor will Mr. 
Childers’s explanation as to the police failure on K'ebruary 8th be 
summarily rejected. The instinct of the public told them that 
something was wrong in Scotland Yard on that day, and that 
is Mr. Childers’s conclusion briefly stated. He clearly was not 
to blame, for he was not informed by Sir E, Henderson; and 
as he at once took strong steps to strengthen and support the 
police, ordered a prosecution of the rioters, instituted an 
inquiry into the conduct of the heads of police, and will on 
Monday announce grave decisions, the public will, we believe, 
acquit him of want of energy, and discuss only his decisions 
when they appear. It is, in fact, only as regards Ireland that 
the country will be dissatisfied, and it is best to speak plainly 
on the two causes of that dissatisfaction. 

The demand for time to consider Irish measures is not in 
itself unreasonable, whatever may be said of some of the 
pretexts for the demand. The financial difficulty is, we 
imagine, formal, the House being in that temper that if 
Government were only ready with its Irish propositions, 
Members would pass all necessary Votes of Supply in a 
single night. Nobody will discuss them except perfunctorily, 
and nobody believes that the Treasury will step very far 
out of the usual routine. But though the excuse is only 
Parliamentary, there is reason in the substance of the 
demand for time. The Irish Bills will be of the last im- 
portance, and will rouse the most bitter passions. They 
must both of them be based on principles such as split parties 
into-fragments, and they must involve details such as only Mr. 
Gladstone would hope to master within a single Session. One Bill 
is to buy a country, and another is to revolutionise it; and to 
suppose that either can be perfected without departmental 
references, without long consultations, and without complicated 
and difficult negotiations, which must all be got through before 
the Bills are presented even in their inchoate form of Resolu- 
tions, is foolish. The Premier may have decided in his own mind 
on Expropriation and Home-rule ; but he has still to settle 
the terms of Expropriation, to adopt a method of Home-rule, 
to. convince his colleagues that his schemes are the best, to 
ascertain clearly what Mr. Parnell intends, and as regards 
Expropriation, to make sure that his usual opponents, the Tories, 
will give him effectual or silent aid. No preparation of that 
sort could be made until he was in the saddle; without that 
preparation, years may be wasted in sterile and savage contests 
over detail ; and for that preparation six weeks is not too much. 
The public would accord that grace unanimously, but for two 
‘inner fears. One, which is certainly well founded, is that 
during the whole of this period the National League will be 
reigning in Ireland, that it will be making effective prepara- 
tions for an outburst of criminal violence if the decision of the 
Kingdom is adverse, and that it will succeed in making the 
restoration of law impossible except by the employment of 
direct and severe military repression. That this dread is, as 
we have said, well founded, we cannot doubt; and how states- 
men trained as English statesmen are can bear to think it 
well founded, we are at a loss to conceive. The suspense is 
Opposed to every idea on which they have ever acted. The 
moral right to suspend law for six weeks by inaction does not 
exist ; and if it were claimed by a Ministry as regards London, 
would cost them their places in twelve hours. That the country 

bears such a prospect is to us almost unintelligible, except 
on the theory of a general failure of mental muscle; and we 
neither expect nor wish that the minority who cannot bear it 
should be other than seriously angry. The second fear is a 
different one. It is that we shall be no nearer certainty on 
April 1st than we are now: that, in truth, though Mr. 
Gladstone knows his mind, the Government does not; and that 
when the decision is unavoidable, the Cabinet will either go 
to pieces or present to the country a compromise which will 
satisfy no Irishman, content no Englishman, and leave the 
whole work to be done again, after further long years of weak- 
ness and confusion, Whether that dread is well founded or 
not, time alone can reveal ; but it exists, and is so strong that 
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Mr. Gladstone—we say it deliberately—had better “ shed ” his 
whole Cabinet and his whole party, and look for a decision 
to the country alone, than suffer it to be realised. It 
is best avoided, perhaps, by his device of Resolutions; but it 
will, he may depend upon it, only be exasperated by any 
attempt to separate Expropriation from Home-rule. The 
Bills may be separated, though we doubt if the Parnellites 
will bear it; but the decisions must, we are convinced, be 
taken together. The two questions are interdependent, and 
any attempt to deal with the former by itself will only increase 
the national sense of angry perplexity, a mood in which no 
people ever acted wisely yet. 

There is nothing, in practice, to be done except wait, and 
hope, if we can, that the National League, as Provisional 
Government of Ireland, will wait too. The Government for 
the moment, and until its plans are produced, is beyond the 
control of the parties, and even of the country,—of the parties, 
because Mr. Parnell holds the balance; and of the country, 
because it has determined to see if Mr. Gladstone can or cannot 
extricate it from its present position. Till the Home-rule 
scheme is before the people, or is finally abandoned—for that 
might happen, and would happen, if Irishmen lost their senses 
with vainglory—the Government has a free hand, and we can 
but trast they will use it to bring the conflict of ages finally 
toa head. The country must decide at last, and the clearer 
and more complete the measure presented to it, the more final 
will be its ultimate decision. The position is nearly intoler- 
able; but circumstances are such, that the only thing for 
politicians to do is, like the poor Shetland woman on the 
‘Columbine,’ to “ tie themselves to the hatchway, and keep on 
looking out.” She was rescued. 


STATE RELIEF FOR THE UNEMPLOYED. 


V E have not much fear of true Continental Socialism— 

the Socialism which regards the capitalist as an enemy, 
and holds that a reservoir must diminish the supply of water 
—spreading widely in this country. Our people, like other 
democracies, know less of finance than of any other subject, 
and are sometimes bewildered by the simplest facts; but they 
have instinctive sense, and the root-idea of the anti-social 
Socialism, that the formation of a haystack is contrary to the 
interest of horses, will not for any long period beguile their 
minds. We notice, however, that an extraordinary idea, which 
might prove most dangerous to the community, is floating 
about in men’s heads, and has recently begun to be formulated 
in all manner of ways,—an idea that the State could take care 
of the poor better than the parish, that relief ought to be 
superseded by wages, and that a grand system of Public 
Works should be substituted for the Poor-law. The 
notion comes out in the letters of a man like Mr. Boyd 
Kinnear quite as strongly as in Mr. Hyndman’s speeches ; it 
reappears in the petitions which workmen address to Mr. 
Childers or to the Mayors of towns; and it is accepted, with 
a sidelong look of distrust, by a great number of journalists, 
We think one-half of all the papers we have read have 
suggested that relief might be found in State canals. It is a 
natural idea enough, and has attracted many populations; but 
it is at once dangerous and unsound. As a substitute for the 
Poor-law, a system of Public Works is absolutely worthless. 
That vast mass of helplessness, the precipitate which settles 
at the bottom of every human society, and which is made up 
of the unfortunate and the incompetent, the half-witted, the 
incurably drunken, and the cripples, men and women past work, 
and orphan children of both sexes too young to labour, would 
be useless on Public Works. They could do next to nothing, 
and would, if so employed, perish in this climate of fatigue 
and exposure. It is only the able-bodied, usually about a 
seventh of the whole, who could by possibility be so used ; and 
such an employment of them would be in the end most 
injurious to society. 

We wish, in discussing social questions, to be most fair to 
opponents, and will, therefore, try to state their idea in its 
least objectionable, or, indeed, most attractive, way. They say, 
as we understand them, that the State, which employs vast 
numbers of servants—often in objectionable ways—could, 
if the people pleased, form a large Industrial Army, 
with which it could carry out most beneficial, or even, 
occasionally, directly profitable, works. It could cut canals, 
finish arterial drainage, put up aqueducts, pull down and 
rebuild the industrial quarters of cities, construct break- 
waters to shelter harbours of refuge, reclaim the great 
wastes like Dartmoor, and generally perform those great and 
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useful tasks from which private enterprise habitually shrinks. 
The State, moreover, being permanent, and not alarmed by the 
loss of interest, could work leisurely and calmly, keeping its 
Industrial Army habitually rather low, but filling up the regi- 
ments suddenly and largely in a time of slack employment. In 
such times it would drain off the whole surplus of able-bodied 
labour, and so find work for all, without demoralising them by 
alms, and without disarranging suddenly the ordinary labour 
market. That is, we take it, what men like Mr. Boyd Kinnear 
mean by their Public Works suggestion, and what men like Mr. 
Hyndman would not reject, though the latter favour also other 
and far more anarchical plans. The one set of thinkers would 
say that distress among the able-bodied would be relieved 
without recourse to charity, while the other would admit that 
their first principle, the right of each man to work at the ex- 
pense of the community, would be thereby implicitly admitted. 

It is a healthy-looking plan, far healthier than many occa- 
sionally discussed ; and if the State were really, as so many people 
think, an enormously wealthy corporation, self-supplying and 
self-sustained, instead of a mere receiver of taxes, without the 
power of getting a shilling except by depriving somebody of 
twelve pence, it might work. We do not know the facts 
minutely, but something like it does work in Holland, where 
the perpetual needs of the dykes, which must be kept up, what- 
ever they cost, furnish an endless supply of work requiring 
always to be done. But what would it mean in a country 
like this, and under existing circumstances? First and 
foremost, an enormous increase to the expenditure on the poor, 
the most direct of all deductions from the return for industry. 
To be of any serious avail in reducing pressure in the hundred 
great cities and thirteen thousand parishes of this thickly 
populated country, the standing Army of Industry must 
number at least 100,000 men—there are, Mr. Hodgkin says 
in his pamphlet on emigration, now 200,000 unemployed— 
who must be sheltered, officered, provisioned, and paid, all at 
a rate exceeding that of soldiers, who serve cheaply because 
their work is light and their chances of distinction many. 
The Army, with its scientific officers and skilled sub-officers, 
would cost at least ten millions a year, or, if seasons of depres- 
sion were frequent, more, and thus bring up the cost of the 
poor to the prodigious sum of £17,000,000 a year, a shilling 
Income-tax, all to be extracted out of the pockets of the in- 
dustrious and successful. They would be, in fact, loaded 
with that in the great competition of the world. For 
the work to be done could never be remunerative, as if 
remunerative work were attempted, for each State labourer 
benefited one free labourer would be ruined. It is suggested, 
for example, that unemployed tailors might make clothes for 
the Army, and it is forgotten that, as the clothes are made 
now, every uniform made by the unemployed would be so much 
work taken out of the employed tailors’ hands. The State 
would only take on Smith in order to cause the discharge of 
Brown, and where would be the social gain of that? The 
work must be unremunerative, and where is work to be 
found of a kind that men will labour at, and not 
merely “laze about” waiting for meals, as the old pauper 
labourers used to do? We do not deny that such work might 
be discovered by human intelligence without building pyramids. 
The great cities want huge aqueducts. A ship-canal is wanted 
across mid-England. Mighty works might confine the Avon 
till that comparatively useless river became a colossal reservoir, 
as the electricians have already suggested, of electrical energy. 
The coast might be surrounded with harbours of refuge. More, 
to simplify the discussion, the State might take up a grand 
undertaking, often contemplated, and as often abandoned,—the 
reclamation of the Wash, the broad marsh between Lincoln- 
shire and Norfolk; and after a century of continuous yet 
intermittent labour, might add a considerable county to the 
permanent area of the island. But at what a cost would the 
work be done! The State would expend hundreds of millions 
—a hundred millions in every decade—on work that could not 
pay, for reclamation is now only a benevolent mode of wasting 
money; would destroy thrift—for why save, if you have a 
right to State wages whenever work is slack !—and would not, 
after all, relieve the pressure of distress one whit. The attrac- 
tion of such certain employment in hard times would draw 
from Ireland, from the Hebrides, from Germany, and from every 
country of the Continent, more labourers than had been relieved. 
It is the curse of even local relief given in great capitals that 
labourers swarm towards it from outside like flies to honey— 
a fact we see acknowledged by the unemployed poor—and 
State relief, discussed as it would be all over the world, would 
be many times as attractive. Napoleon III.,in the later years 








of his reign, found that, with all his improvements in Paris, 


could never overtake distress, as for every regiment 

he employed, the Departments sent him a blele. a deal 
sacrifice would be made by the taxpayers, most of who 
poor and struggling men—for if you tax incomes, the corveidl 
of all kinds who live on that income are discharged or redy 

so that they, in fact, pay the new charge—to no end whatere 
except, indeed, to uncover another quantity of unlettable land 
Yet the reclamation of the Wash, as beneficial work and slo 
work, is the most favourable illustration we can think of of 
Socialists’ arguments. 

Let us not be mistaken. We by no means object in times 
of distress to local and temporary “ Public Works.” If Birming. 
ham or any other town can find anything of that sort that 
wants doing, and can be done quickly, pray let it be done, She 
will have something to show for her money; and as thera 
must be a labour-test to prevent imposture, this kind 
of labour-test may be as good as any other, and is certain} 
better than breaking stones, which a machine could break 
far more easily and well. Our argument is only that 
the State cannot permanently promise work as a measure of 
poor relief without enormously increasing the burden on the 
taxpayer, without destroying the main reason for thrift, and 
without attracting more surplus labour than it succeeds in 
relieving. It is far better for its interests and the interests of 
the poor that the local authorities should grant outdoor relief, 
even if they grant it in the way and on the scale of the relief 
given during the Lancashire cotton famine, the most suc 
cessful attempt of the kind made in modern history. We 
say nothing of the demoralisation of industry which jg 
produced by the careless work given in return for State 
relief, for if we do not mistake the better Socialists, they 
would be terribly stern disciplinarians, and would soon cure 
that particular evil; but we must protest, in conclusion, 
against the absurd idea that while relief in money degrades, 
relief in needless work does not. They are the same thing, 
and neither degrades if only the need is real, and the relief 
declined the moment the sharpest pinch has passed. If the 
recipients be but truly honest, they are but the hospital. 
patients of society. 


THE PROPOSED IRISH “ GUARANTEES.” 


W* do not believe that this country is willing to grant 

Home-rule to Ireland in any form which involves the 
existence of two Parliaments. The passiveness of the electors 
upon the subject is, we are convinced, the result either of 
ignorance, of confidence that Mr. Gladstone will propose no 
scheme fatal to unity, or of a silent decision that the Premier 
is entitled by his history to lay his scheme as a practical 
project before Parliament. Till that is accepted or rejected, 
no political progress is possible. The last feeling is, we 
imagine, the operative one, and influences Conservatives quite 
as much as Liberals or Radicals. At the same time, we observe 
that many politicians who have an instinctive distrust of Home- 
rule are studying it with a wish to believe it feasible, and 
note with no surprise that they all fasten on the question 
of “ guarantees” against Separation or such a Revolution as 
England would not bear. We shall therefore, we think, be 
doing our readers a service if we state as clearly as we can 
the guarantees to which men are looking as of some possible 
value. We must of necessity state them with a brief blunt- 
ness which will pain some politicians. 

1. There is, first of all, “the Guarantee of Feeling,” the 
guarantee included in the change in Irish sentiment 
towards England which it is hoped may arise from the con- 
cession of autonomy. It is supposed that with this con- 
cession Irish sentiment will be appeased, and that her interests 
will then resume their sway; and that as her interests bind 
her to friendship with England, she will be friendly. If that 
view is correct, the guarantee as against Separation would he, 
of course, final, the only motive for Separation dying away. 
The view, however, is purely speculative, is contradicted 
by historic facts such as the revolt in which Belgium sacrificed 
her share of empire in the East merely to be separate from 
Holland, and is contrary also to the evidence, which shows 
that Irish-Americans, who are free of England, hate England 
more than the Irish at home, and that every concession made 
to Ireland has increased Irish rancour against Britain. Even 
the one concession which has been complete and final—the 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church—has been followed ty 
a new revolt of the Irish Catholic Church against the Britisl 
connection. Moreover, as Home-rule cannot alter the economic 
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condition of Ireland, the poverty which has bred bitterness 
will still be attributed to England, and the hatred will be as 
deep as ever, and will be increased by a new development of 
the best part of the Nationalist feeling,—the desire for a 
national, as distinguished from a provincial, position in the 
world. This guarantee, therefore, must be pronounced merely 
speculative, contrary to evidence, and almost certainly illusory. 

9, There is the guarantee of which Mr. Gladstone, from his 
turn of mind, will probably make much,—“* the Guarantee of 
Law.” The Ministry may retain a veto on Irish legislaticn, 
or the Imperial Parliament may retain its supreme rights, or, 
ander a carefully written Constitution, the Privy Council may 
be able to give decisions restraining the Irish Parliament. 
These guarantees, if Ireland were unfriendly, would be certainly 
illusory. The Royal veto would be met by a refusal of supplies, 
or by a hint to the people that the vetoed law must be enforced. 
The supreme right of Parliament exists now, and Ministers 
would be as unwilling or as unable to enforce it as they are now ; 
while the decisions of the Privy Council could not be enforced, 
except by measures amounting to a suspension of the Irish 
Parliament,—that is, by the very measures which Britain, if 
ready to grant Home-rule, declines to take. Ireland is not 
Jamaica, in which a Constitution can be suspended, modified, 
or restored at the discretion of the Imperial Parliament. That 
would be a resort to absolutism, which is just. what the nation, 
on the theory, shrinks from ; and the guarantee would in 

ractice be illusory. 

3, There is Mr. Harrison’s guarantee, a much stronger one 
than the two first,—‘* the Guarantee of an Independent 
Executive.’ He would give Ireland the American Constitu- 
tion, with modifications. That is, he would make of the four 
Provinces, Cantons with separate rights; leave the Parliament 
of Dublin only federal authority—though probably as extensive 
as, say, that of the German Reichstag—and create an Execu- 
tive of Irishmen for a definite term, entirely independent of 
Parliament. That isa strong plan; but is the Executive to be 
nominated or elective? If it is to be elective, the will of the 
Irish people would be carried out by the Government as well as 
by the Legislature. If, on the other hand, itis to ke nominated, 
we should have the present system over again, with this extra 
disadvantage, that while the present Mxecutive is in friendly 
relation with a Parliamentary majority, the new Executive 
would always be in collision with the Parliament of Dublin. 
The object of the change, which is a popular government in 
Ireland, would be defeated from the first. Moreover, in the 
second case, the proposal would be rejected by the Nationalists. 
They want to govern themselves, to be their own patrons, 
to keep their own offices, and to become, through election, 
somebodies in their own country. They do not want to legis- 
late only, but to govern. This guarantee, therefore, lie those 
that precede it, would be illusory. 

4, There is the guarantee to which Irish leaders like Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor point “the Guarantee of Force.” ‘You have,” they 
say, “an army within the island, and a fleet outside it ; you are 
tenfold as strong as we; and how can we rebel? If we could, we 
should rebel now.” If Englishmen were Irishmen, that would 
b2 a perfect answer, for force would on all occasions be unhesi- 
tatingly employed to coerce Ireland, as it is when the National 
League is resisted ; but Englishmen are not Irishmen. They 
hate shooting people whom they know in order to make them 
obedient. They would not use force till it was too late, and 
if they did, to what end would they use it? Merely to 
restore the present state of affairs, which, on the theory 
that they will accept Home-rule, they would just have pro- 
nounced intolerable. It may be said they could thence- 
forward govern Ireland as a Crown Colony; but if so, they 
can do it now, which is just what they, if they accept 
Home-rule, refuse to attempt. There are events, such as Mr. 
Froude expects—a massacre of Protestants, for instance, 
throughout Ireland—which would instantly induce England to 
resort to force, and to continue that policy for a generation ; 
but the events cannot be expected, and the English will not, 
after granting Home-rule, reconquer Ireland merely to stop 
outrageous laws, or to veto steps taken towards Separation. 
Besides, a guarantee that England may make war on Ireland if 
It pleases is not the kind of guarantee sought, which is a 
guarantee for an ultimate veto in extreme cases without war. 

5. There is the guarantee from the extraordinary commercial 
relation of Great Britain to Ireland, which we may call the 
“Commercial Guarantee.” Of the twenty millions of Irish 


exports, nineteen millions go to Britain, and, consequently, 
Britain can, by a mere exercise of will, economically ruin Ire- 


of the Irish Parliament denounced by the Privy Council should 
automatically involve the imposition on imports from Ireland of 
a prohibitory duty, the guarantee would be very strong. That 
is true; and if Englishmen were Scotchmen—that is, a people 
with an inner hardness, capable on provocation of persistently 
inflicting punishment—this guarantee might work. But the 
English would not work it. They would say that it was 
punishing innocent and guilty alike, that it was a blockade 
without its responsibilities, that it was opposed to their whole 
economic system, and that it was cutting off supplies of food 
from their own population. They would never work it for 
more than a week, and to be effectual it would need a cold, 
hard perseverance, such as the aristocratic Government once 
showed in the celebrated Orders in Council with which they 
tried to meet Napoleon’s “ Continental system.”” The national 
fibre has softened since then; and though the guarantee, if 
worked, would be real, we believe it to be illusory ; while, if 
effectual, the quarrel between the peoples would be internecine. 
The Irish, who are supposed in England to be careless of 
money, feel its loss more than any people in the world, 
except, perhaps, Bretons and Welshmen. 

6. Finally, there is the possible guarantee that in the event 
of the new scheme breaking down, Parliament would declare 
Ireland independent,—‘ the Guarantee,” as it may be called, 
“tof Separation.” We ourselves believe that, owing partly to 
the economic conditions, partly to the internal divisions of 
Ireland, and partly to the policy of the Catholic Church, this 
would be the most effective of all possible guarantees; but 
still, it must be pronounced illusory. The English statesmen 
universally reject it, and though statesmen in our days are 
rapidly educated by events, there is no probability of a change 
in their sentiments upon this subject. The whole influence of 
the Crown would probably be thrown against it, the Crown can 
always command an appeal to the people, and the people would 
regard a proposal of Separation as they would regard a proposal 
not to sow corn, as a senseless breach of eternal laws. They 
have not realised in the slightest degree that Home-rule is 
only a step to Separation ; and if they did realise it, would 
simply, but peremptorily, forbid the execution of the project. 

So far, therefore, as the discussion has yet gone, all the 
* guarantees ” appear to be illusory, and the people must grant 
Home-rule, if they do grant it, with a full sense that the Irish 
are to pursue any policy they please, even if it be a policy 
of Separation ; that the British Government will not, and can- 
not, retain any effective veto upon their action; and that the 
step, once taken, can never be retraced, except through a civil 
war. That will be the position under the best circumstances ; 
while under the worst, the partial compensation to be derived 
from the absence of the Irish Members will, in addition, be 
given up. The Irish Members, if the Federal system is adopted, 
will remain in the Imperial Parliament, with full power to 
stop or spoil all British policy with regard to Ireland, to 
finance, to the payment of the National Debt, the government 
of the Army, the administration of the Navy, the improve- 
ment of Colonial relations, and the management of foreign 
affairs. 





THE “ HOUSE OF LAYMEN.” 


HE meeting of the “House of Laymen” to aid the 
deliberations of Convocation is an interesting experi- 
ment, in spite of the facts that it is not a “ House,” and is 
not a representative body. Legally, as the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was exceedingly careful to inform its members, 
“the House ” is nothing but a public meeting of one hundred 
and two gentlemen interested in Church affairs, with no powers 
at all, and no right either to advise the other Houses or to 
remonstrate with them. They can only express their opinion, 
and must not, apparently, do that too strongly, the Archbishop 
and his suffragans believing, if we interpret Dr. Benson rightly, 
that any appearance of lay pressure or disposition to overbear 
may cause Convocation itself to fade away. That ancient body 
might, if the “Lay House’ took too much upon itself, be 
transmuted imperceptibly into something else which, not 
being the old, unadulterated body, would not command even 
the respect now paid to Convocation. At least, if the 
following sentence from the Archbishop’s speech does not 
mean that, we are quite at a loss to understand what it does 
mean :—* Considering the constitutional basis on which Con- 
vocation has rested through centuries of our national life, it is 
obvious that, unless its unchanged character were expressly 
secured, or if it were attempted without legislative sanction to 





land, If, therefore, it were provided in the Act that any act 


make this House into a portion of Convocation, Convocation 
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itself might unawares cease to exist.” The body of gentlemen 
thus warned not to attempt too much, are further disabled by 
the absence of any true representative character. They have 
been appointed, we will not say elected, by the Diocesan Con- 
ferences ; and of any Diocesan Conference it may safely be said 
that, while it may be full of able men, or influential men, or 
even of “representative men,” it never can contain, owing to 
the method of selection, any representatives. How many 
sincere Churchmen in London, for instance, are even aware of 
the names of the gentlemen who attend a Diocesan Conference 
of London, or how many helped to choose them? The members 
of the “House” have no mandate from anybody, are not 
responsible to anybody even as a Caucus, for instance, is 
responsible to its electors, and need not represent anybody 
except themselves, who, we must add, by no means cover 
the whole field of Anglican Church opinion. They are, 
for the most part, persons of influence, standing, or ability, 
honoured some of them among men to an unusual degree, and 
all truly Churchmen ; but while a majority are moderately 
High Church, and a few would be trusted by the Evangelicals, 
the Broad Church is scarcely represented, and distinctively lay 
opinion, which differs in some respects from all the schools, is 
not represented at all. The average English Churchman is 
nowhere. The “ House” is, in fact, a body of ecclesiastically 
minded gentlemen, one-half or more of whom, if they had 
been in Holy Orders, might have been made Bishops without 
anybody seriously criticising the Premier’s choice, certainly 
without criticising it on the ground that the new Prelate was 
too like a layman. 
Nevertheless, the meatings of the irregular ‘Lay House” 
should be interesting, if only on account of the very defects 
in its constitution. The Anglican world will watch with 
curious interest to see whether professional opinion in 
the English Church is as separate as it is sometimes 
believed to be, whether, that is, the aggregate opinion even of 
ecclesiastically minded laymen selected generally as moderate 
men and safe men, does or does not differ perceptibly from the 
opinion of either House of Convocation. If it does not, nothing 
will be proved, for the “ Lay House,” considered even as a body 
of Notables, is not representative enough to tell us what some 
millions of people think ; but if it does, the necessity fora true Lay 
House in any reformed governing Synod of the Church will have 
been conclusively proved. If even a body like the one gathered 
in the National Society’s large room, so picked and winnowed 
and sifted out of the laity, cannot keep in touch and accord with 
the Houses of Convocation—one of which, it must not be for- 
gotten, contains the whole of an Order within certain territorial 
limits—then it is clear not only that the laity need and must 
have separate representation, but that this most important 
division of the Church has not been, as is sometimes affirmed, 
indirectly represented. If, for instance, the ideas of the Lay 
House, as it stands, on the reform of Convocation itself should 
be found in any way irreconcilable with those of the Bishops, 
say as to the area of lay functions, that would be some- 
thing of a revelation, and would immensely influence 
general outside opinion. So also would any collision of 
views upon the noteworthy suggestion of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury that in the event of rich livings being taxed for 
the benefit of poor livings, it might be expedient that “ such 
taxation of the clergy for the benefit of the clergy under 
certain fixed conditions, at least in part, should be regulated 
or assessed by the clergy themselves.” That suggestion. 
obiter dictum though it be, was not, we may be sure, in- 
troduced into the opening speech without much con- 
sideration; and going as it does to the very root of lay 
control over Church finance, a difference about it between 
even such a “Lay House” as this and the two Olerical 
Houses might be deep and wide. We have mentioned but 
two possible points of collision, but there may be a hundred, 
for although the Archbishop is clearly desirous to keep the 
“‘ Lay House” to lay work, and to ran no risk of its touching 
that “unbroken thread of faith and administration” which 
comes to us from the beginning, and which the “clergy will 
assuredly maintain,” the assembled laymen can, he admits, 
originate ;” and if they do not do it, they will be very unlike 
most deliberative assemblies of their countrymen. They have 
an experienced chairman and a cautious one in Lord Selborne ; 
but if they separate without putting on a little of that pressure 
which we. have supposed Dr. Benson to dread, we shall be 
not a little surprised, and their action, though informal and, 
so to speak, useless, will be closely watched from outside, 
where the feeling in favour of an extension of lay power within 
the Church, now that the outside lay power of Parliament has 
become so nearly paralysed, is very deep and strong. 


ae 
There is one reform mentioned by the Archbisho 

Canterbury which will not much interest the public ge 
which, if the Church is ever to have a governing Syno 7 . 
be of great importance. Churchmen wish now to clear awa Hs 
obstacles to such a Synod—that is the whole true meanin f 
calling up this unreal ‘‘ House of Laymen ”—and one of the : 
to be removed is the existence of two Convocations. The Cansi : 
cation of York has never of late years been more than half rong 
and if it were ever so lively, it should be absorbed in the Gene 
eation of Canterbury, and so increase its force. The territorial 
area of the Establishment is small enough as it is, and th 
plan of entrusting its direction to two Synods is too nl 
ever to be tried. They would, if they were freed, differ 
within ten years upon serious questions of administration and 
the Church of England would virtually be split into the 
differing, and possibly rival, Churches of Canterbury anj 
York. The division does not matter so much while neither 
body has any substantial power; but if any mechanism jg to 
be devised by which Parliament is to be convinced that g 
vigorous Convocation would be desirable, the two Convocations 
should, as a first step, be fused into one body. Even as it js 
the imperfect House of Laymen is deprived of half the interest 
it might possess by the absence of every Churchman north of the 
Humber, and by the feeling that many of the greatest centres of 
Church energy have nothing to do with its organisation. England 
without Yorkshire would be a truncated body, and a Convoc. 
tion of the English Church would, without Yorkshire representa. 
tives, be truncated too. We do not suppose the Northern 
Bishops will object, their own Houses remaining always in 
trance ; and we do not believe, if the two Archbishops joined in 
proposing a Bill, that it would meet with the smallest Opposi- 
tion. Churchmen would be quite content, and Nonconformists 
would be entirely unaffected. Nobody, whether the Church ig 
reformed or disestablished, will ever dream of cutting it into two: 
and as the Convocation of York is practically forgotten, it is 
hard to understand whence opposition is to arise. Certainly, 
no true House of Laymen will ever be framed without assist. 
ance from beyond the Humber, while a few strong-willed and 
individual men from the North would greatly improve even 
the present simulacrum of a representative body. We do not 
see, as the Commons will care nothing, why the necessary Bill 
should not be passed even this Session, and the next Convoca- 
tion of Canterbury represent, at least in name, the unbroken 
English Establishment. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S DEFEAT. 


HE reconciliation between the Prussian Government and 
the Vatican has made another, and a most important, 

step forward. It is still some way from being complete, but 
for the first time the end is full in view. Many parishes even 
now are without priests, and in the process of filling the 
vacancies unforeseen difficulties may yet spring up. Buta 
real modus vivendi between the civil and the ecclesiastical 
powers has been devised, and any difference that now arises 
will relate not to principles, but to persons. It is a very 
much slighter matter for the two authorities to be at issue 
about the fitness of a particular priest to hold a benefice, than 
for them to have opposite views as to the system of education 
by which a priest can attain this fitness. Under the May 
Laws, the Prussian State set itself a task which it has at last 
seen to be hopeless. It wished to impress its own spirit upon 
the Catholic clergy. Tho thing has been done to some extent 
in other countries, as in France under Louis XIV., and in 
Ireland under Mr. Parnell. But in these cases the result has 
been the unconscious and undesigned outcome of a long train 
of events. In France, the Church was a richly endowed Estate 
of the realm, and in becoming a creature of the Sovereign it 
did but follow the example and share the lot of every other 
Estate. In Ireland, the laicisation of the clergy, which has 
been so evident in the agrarian and Home-rule controversies, 
comes from tha intensely popular character imparted to 
the Church by centuries of persecution at the hands 
of a minority professing a hostile religion. But in Prussia, 
the clergy were to be made national all at once by 
being passed through a specific educational mill. Prince 
Bismarck insisted on the right of the State to see that 
all its subjects were properly instructed before they became 
instructors of others. This proper instruction in the case of 
the Catholic clergy he held to be of two kinds,—general, to 
be obtained in the schools frequented by other Prussian 





youths ; and theological, to be obtained by studying theology 
at a State University. After these two conditions had been 
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satisfied, the Bishops might demand what they liked in addi- 
tion, The object, at least the acknowledged object, of the 
May Laws was not to abolish Ecclesiastical Seminaries, but 
to ensure that all who entered them should bring with 
them the rudiments of a liberal and patriotic educa- 
tion. From this point of view, a small section of Catholics, 
we believe, have always held that the Church might 
accept this system not only without any sacrifice of principle, 
put with a positive gain to the efficiency of the clergy. They 
have argued that the better educated the clergy are, the more 
prepared they will be to meet their adversaries. They will 
be familiar with the general current of lay thought, and thus 
will know how to encounter lay objections and lay difficulties. 
Onthis theory, even the national temper, which it was one object 
of the May Laws to impart, would be a spiritual advantage, 
since it would protect the clergy against the unpopularity which 
always lies in wait for men who own a foreign superior. This 
view of the case might, perhaps, have recommended itself 
to Leo XIII, but for one insurmountable difficulty. The 
Roman Catholic priesthood is a celibate priesthood, and 
a celibate priesthood requires to be trained in a distinct 
and special fashion. If it were merely a question of educa- 
tion, there would be no reason why the study of theology 
should not be superadded to the ordinary studies of the school 
and the University. The Seminary would then play in the 
Roman Church the part which a Theological College plays in 
the Anglican Church. Young men would go to it after their 
general education was finished, to be specially prepared for 
taking orders. Rightly or wrongly, this is not the way in 
which the Roman authorities look at the matter. Their 
conviction is that a priesthood supplied from this source 
would soon die out for want of recruits. In point of fact, 
their attitude towards the Prussian laws about education 
has some analogy to their attitude towards the French law of 
conscription. It might be maintained, as an ingenious mental 
exercise, that the French Church would benefit by cheerful 
submission to the three years’ compulsory service. A young 
man who had thus shared in the burdens, and taken part in 
the occupations, of his countrymen of the same age and 
station, would be all the better able to minister to them in 
sacred things afterwards. He would know to what emotions 
they were subject, and against what temptations they most 
needed strengihening. In exceptional cases, no doubt, this 
expectation might be justified. The man whose determination 
to take Orders survived the ordeal of the camp and the barrack, 
would carry into his subsequent career an enthusiasm and a 
devotion that might make him a Lacordaire. But the French 
Bishops have more prosaic things to attend to than the manu- 
facture of Lacordaires, They have to supply the ecclesiastical 
needs of thousands of parishes, and for this purpose they have to 
ordain each year a large number of young men, every one of 
whem will have to lead a celibate life without giving occasion 
to scandal. They claim to have proved by long experience 
that the way to do this is to subject them from the first to a 
separate education. Bring up a boy.intended for the priest- 
hood along with other boys, and his original vocation will for 
the most part die away in presence of the superior attractive- 
ness of the lives that his fellows are purposing to lead. Bring 
him up apart from other boys, and his vocation will remain 
intact, because it will be continually kept before him free 
from distracting comparisons with alternative careers. The 
one plan may give the Church priests of a higher quality; but 
the Bishops have to consider quantity as well as quality, and 
for this purpose they hold that the Seminary system is the only 
one to which they can look with any confidence. 

This is probably the chief reason why a Pope so Liberal and 
80 anxious to keep on good terms with Civil Governments as 
Leo XIII. has steadfastly refused to recognise the educational 
provisions of the May Laws. He knew that if he assented 
to them in order to meet a present distress, it would 
be at the cost of creating a wider distress by-and-by. 
It was better for hundreds of parishes to be without 
@ priest whom the Government will recognise, than for 
these same parishes to suffer hereafter from a dearth not 
of priests whom the Government will recognise, but of priests 
of any kind. To what extent the new Bill repeals or modifies 
the May Laws in this particular, it is impossible to say with- 
out a minute knowledge of the Prussian higher education, and 
of the points in which it touches the Seminary system. But 
we may be sure, since it has been accepted at the Vatican, 
that the change involves a substantial abandonment of the 
attempt to subject the clergy to the same instruction as the 
laity up to the point at which their specific theological train- 








ing begins. There is ground, too, to suspect that the safe- 
guards which will be retained under the new system are rather 
meant for show than for use. It would be quite possible, of 
course, to leave the rights of the State as regards the appoint- 
ment of clergy to benetices, as absolute as they are under the May 
Laws, and at the same time to deprive them of all real value. 
So far as appearances go, a right of veto with no reason assigned, 
is more imposing than a right of veto on definite grounds. 
But in practice, the one is effectual, and the other is not. A 
law which says that no priest shall be presented to a parish 
who has not been educated in a particular way, admits of no 
compromise. It acts automatically. The condition has to be 
fulfilled before the appointment can take effect. On the other 
hand, a law which says that the State shall have a veto on all 
appointments whatsoever, autocratic and all-embracing as it 
sounds, may come in practice to just nothing at all; and this, 
we suspect, will be found true in the present instance. The 
powers of the State will remain as extensive as ever in 
point of form; but as the occasion for their applica- 
tion will be undefined, they will not be applied so 
long as the Government and the Vatican continue in their 
present minds. Whether this new advance in the direc- 
tion of conciliation will at once disarm the opposition of the 
Centre party, either in the German or the Prussian Parliament, 
is not quite clear. That opposition is in a great degree 
political, as well as religious. Its leader is probably Particu- 
larist first, and Catholic afterwards. But it will disarm the 
Catholic opposition in the Catholic districts ; and though Herr 
Windthorst may go on fighting Prince Bismarck till the next 
election, he will lead either a smaller or a more moderate 
party in another Chamber. He has been able to prolong the 
conflict beyond its natural limits, but ‘he will not be able to 
prevent peace from being concluded in the end. 





HEIRS AND HEIRLOOMS. 


NHE decision of the Court of Appeal in the case of the 
Blenheim pictures is one which curiously illustrates the 
progress of good sense, alike in the minds of Judges in the Law 
Courts and in public opinion outside. That a Duke with a 
historic title should be able to sell historic pictures which were 
popularly supposed to be heirlooms, in the popular sense, 
irrevocably attached to the title, and apply the proceeds in 
paying off mortgages on estates, or even in improving the cul- 
tivation of the estate itself, would, as Lord Justice Lindley 
said, ‘* have appeared shocking to conveyancers,” and appalling 
to Tories who were not conveyancers. Yet the Legislature, at 
the instance of a Conservative Lord Chancellor, has deliberately 
empowered, and the Court of Appeal, presided over by a Con- 
servative Master of the Rolls, has deliberately sanctioned, such 
a breach with the past. Conveyancers, of course, have for 
generations been aware that there is really no such thing as 
an heirloom, or at least that it is no longer possible to 
create an heirloom. {The Pusey horn and the Luck of 
Edenhall might properly be termed heirlooms, in the sense 
that they were “chattels” which, by particular custom 
in particular places, dating from ‘immemorial antiquity,” 
were attached to the inheritance of an estate, and were not 
saleable or even devisable by will by the owner of the estate 
for the time being. But in modern days the creation of heir- 
looms, except by Act of Parliament, has become an impossi- 
bility. The rule against perpetuities prevents it. Land may 
still be entailed in such a way that the entail cannot be 
broken, even by a full tenant-in-tail in possession of the land, 
without a formal disentailing deed, or a conveyance enrolled 
in Chancery. But heirlooms which are directed to follow 
the land cannot be prevented from falling absolutely under 
the power of the first tenant-in-tail who arrives at his majority, 
and he can dispose of them as he pleases. Lord Cairns’s 
Settled Land Act has given to the mere tenant-for-life the 
same power of sale of heirlooms that it gives him as to land, 
with the exception that he has to get an order of the 
Court before the sale can be made. The reason of the 
restriction is, no doubt, that such things as pictures or 
plate are more easily disposed of than land, and the tenant- 
for-life could more easily pocket the proceeds than in the case 
of a matter necessarily of such notoriety as the sale of land. 
But when the leave of the Court is obtained, the Act directs 
the money to be applied in the same way as money derived 
from the sale of land. The principal modes pointed out by 
the Act are the payment of mortgages on the land, and 
making improvements on it. In the case of these so-called 
heirlooms, the effect of paying off a mortgage on the lands in 
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the settlement would clearly be in some cases to benefit the 
land and the owner of the land at the expense of the tenant- 
in-tail. If the Blenheim pictures had been left unsold, for 
instance, they would have belonged absolutely to the present 
Marquis of Blandford when he became Duke, if he was over 
twenty-one ; and he might have sold them, and spent the pro- 
ceeds on horses, or theatres, or gambling, or any other of the 
methods of making ducks and drakes of money affected by our 
gilded youth. Even if the Marquis never became Duke, he would 
still have the power of selling the pictures, subject to the Duke’s 
life interest ; and if he died, they would go to his next-of-kin. But 
if the pictures are turned into money now, and the money is 
spent in paying off mortgages on the land, the land will only 
be saleable by the Marquis if he becomes Duke, and then 
only by formal deed; and if he does not become Duke, the 
land will go to the next person in the settlement, or the heir, 
instead of being divided amongst the next-of-kin. It was there- 
fore argued by the trustees, that as the effect of applying the 
money to the land would be to alter the nature of the rights 
now belonging to the Marquis of Blandford under the entail, the 
Court ought not to allow such an application. They wished 
the Duke only to be allowed to invest the money in Consols, 
and to take the interest. In other words, in this instance the 
Settled Land Act, which aimed at the improvement of land, 
and preferred the benefit of the present owners to the claims of 
future and uncertain owners, was to be reduced to a dead-letter. 
The Act says that in applying the proceeds of sale under the 
Act, the tenant-for-life is to have regard to the interests of all 
parties interested under the settlement. It was argued that 
in this case he was only to look at the interests of the par- 
ticular individual who happened to be tenant-in-tail. Mr. 
Justice Chitty put the case with the greatest possible clearness. 
* A good illustration of what was meant,” he said, “could be 
taken from a similar case to the present which came before 
him. A large landed estate, in a state of bad cultivation, and 
producing low rents at the present time of agricultural 
depression (and it is well known, historically, that this 
depression brought about the Act), was in possession of a tenant- 
for-life under a settlement also comprising valuable pictures. 
The tenant-for-life was really unable to discharge his duties 
towards the land effectually. The rents were comparatively 
small, and had been reduced ; the farmhouses were getting out 
of repair, and there was a difficulty in finding anybody to take 
the property. In this state of things, the tenant-for-life finds 
hanging on his walls pictures of very great value. Sometimes 
it happens that he does not care very much for pictures. There 
is a large and valuable property in the shape of heirluoms, and 
that could be converted into money. He obtains the sanction 
of the Court, and he turns them into money. Now, as the 
head of the family, and having regard to the interests of all 
parties under the settlement, would it be a breach of trust for 
him, within the meaning of the Act, to apply the money thus 
arising for the benefit of the settled land, in improving the land, 
and doing the various things mentioned as desirable in the Act, 
as discharging the encumbrances?” It appeared to the learned 
Judge that if he did that, so far from it being fairly said that 
he disregarded, he would be really regarding the true interests 
of the persons entitled under the settlement. Mr. Justice 
Chitty therefore decided in favour of the application proposed 
by the Duke. The Court of Appeal, after an elaborate argu- 
ment, has happily upheld his decision, and on the same grounds. 
The principle is now firmly established that the improvement 
of the land and the benefit of the living owner are to be preferred 
to the sentimental interests and the chances of the future owners 
pointed out by the dead hand. While we may regret it when 
historical mementoes and the accumulated art treasures of 
generations are to be dispersed at the bidding of an unworthy 
descendant, still, it is, on the whole, better for the world that 
art treasures, like other things, should find their way to those 
who will appreciate them, and that the land should not be 
starved for the sake of keeping acres of pictures before the 
eyes of the Charles Surfaces of the day. It only remains for 
Parliament to extend the principle to its logical results. The 
tenant-for-life of heirlooms has a direct interest in exchanging 
unprofitable pictures producing no income, for an increase of 
income amounting to 4 or 5 per cent., according to the rate 
of interest payable on the mortgages. But there is no reason 
why he should have to waste money in going to the Court to 
get leave, and there is no reason why the same inducements 
should not be put before the owner of mere land. At present 
there is little inducement to exchange the income from land 
to an income from Consols or railway debentures, which, after 
all expenses of purchase and reinvestment are paid, produce 





i 
a scarcely appreciable increase. Why not let the tenant-fop. 
life be the real owner, and make ducks and drakes with the 
estate, in which case it finds its way into hands more able tg 
do justice to it, or sell outlying bits to improve the rest, at 
his pleasure ? Substitute the living for the dead hand, and let 
our landlords be lords of their land. 








PRINCIPAL TULLOCH. 

: ee death of Principal Tulloch, occurring so suddenly in the 

fullness of his strength, while yet his eye was not dim 
nor his natural force abated, is such an event as affects very 
sadly the elder portion of the public to whom he was specially 
known, those who feel themselves on his level of age or beyond 
it, and which touches to awe and regret a younger generation 
which has looked up to him as one of the most eminent men of 
his age. To those who are his contemporaries, the saddening 
effect which clouds over the later part of every life, the sense of 
a lessening world, of the clouds closing in, and the landmarks 
disappearing, is very solemnising. Our friends fall one by one, 
some gliding out of sight with a gentle and gradual fading, 
some falling like a tower. They go away, and not only does it 
become more and more clear that we too must go, but the 
prospect, drawing in daily, becomes denuded of so many interests, 
of so many features which gave it character and meaning, that 
all that is left seems impoverished. Scotland has lost enormously 
during the last year. Sir Alexander Grant, in Edinburgh, 
Principal Shairp, of St. Andrews, and now—to her, at least, 
the greatest loss of all—Principal Tulloch, have followed each 
other at intervals of a few months to the grave. 

The last of these three remarkable men was more emphati- 
cally representative of his country than either of the others, 
His position as a clergyman, and one of the National Church, 
gave him a warmer share in the life of the people than is apt 
to belong to the head of a University. And though his disposi- 
tion and qualities of mind were not those which are supposed 
to be characteristic of the Scotch intelligence, he was at all 
times most characteristically and distinctly Scotch. His large 
and easy power without appearance of strain or effort, the 
toleration of his mind, the genial and generous humanity of his 
nature, sometimes impatient of the foolish and trifling, but 
never harsh to any true effort, fell in with the humour and liking 
of his nation; and though he had opponents many in public life, 
and was sometimes hot in controversy, and always strenuous in 
debate, he has left behind him no enemy, but only one uni- 
versal lamentation. It is a misfortune to Scotland, and still 
more to the Church of Scotland, that at a moment so full of 
fate, his knowledge and experience, and his influence, both 
within her bounds and without, should be withdrawn from her. 
For he knew the circumstances and idiosyncrasies of his people, 
as only one bred among them, without any foreign element in 
his training, and with all the traditions of old use and wont, 
could know them; while at the same time he had that know- 
ledge of men and of the world in which the Church and the 
University are often wanting, and which is so necessary for the 
right guidance of both. 

It is more than thirty years since, a young man, minister of 
a rural parish, he was chosen to be Principal of the Theological 
College of St. Andrews. It was a very unusual honour and ad- 
vancement for a man of his age, and various motives, other than 
that of his excellent adaptation for the post, were suggested at 
the time. It was thought that Baron Bunsen had to do with it, 
who was then at the height of his influence, and whose book, 
“ Hippolytus,” had been reviewed by the young Scotch minister, 
who had already begun to make a name for himself in literary 
channels. It was, indeed, nearly miraculous that a light-hearted 
statesman like Lord Palmerston should have succeeded in find- 
ing in the quiet depths of the country, in a homely Perthshire 
manse, a man so entirely suitable for an appointment which 
hitherto had been filled by reverend fathers of the Church. Up 
to this time, Principal Tulloch had pursued the usual 
career of the Scotch clergy. He had held for a short time a 
church in Dundee, where in his youth he had the good fortune 
to marry a woman as exceptional in the genius of the heart as 
he himself was in that of the intellect, and whose sustaining 
sympathy and moral support have throughout told for much in 
his life. He was only twenty-six—though already a minister of 
four years’ standing, a husband and father—when he was trans- 
ferred to the parish of Kettins, in Perthshire, a cure which he 
held for six years, and which he always looked back to with 
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, and 
_-onacon has heard him say, the humble folk whom he 


visited and cheered, amid the duties of the new and great office 
to which he was elevated as unexpectedly to himself as to the 

ublic. He thus came to the work of training the future clergy 
of Scotland with full knowledge of what that arduous calling 
yequired, a succession of duty curiously different from that 
strange habit prevalent on this side of the Tweed, which makes 
the head of a school or college, without pastoral experience at all, 
the most favoured candidate for a Bishopric. How Dr. Tulloch 
fled his chair it is needless to tell. In the simple words 
which his friend and neighbour, Dr. Boyd, the companion and 
counsellor of many years, used last Sunday in the heartfelt 
address which was not a funeral sermon, “ What will St. 
Andrews be without Principal Tulloch ?” is summed up all that 
eloquence can say. The inhabitants, the students, the habitual 
yisitors of that old city by the sea, will feel the words in their 
absolute simplicity to be the best expression of the universal 
thought. The large and “noble presence” of the man—words 
which have come at the same moment to so many lips, from 
those of the Queen downwards—his genial looks, his humorous 
perception of all that was bright and all that was incongruous 
in life, his sympathy always ready, his unfailing tenderness and 
understanding, are identified with the place as the soul is with 
the body in which it dwells. In the Colleges and out of them 
the want of him will be something unspeakable, a sort of general 
death. 

Very few men have the power of making such an impression 
upon their personal surroundings. And Dr. Tulloch was 
scarcely less a part of the Parliament of his Church, the General 
Assembly, in which he held the responsible position of Chief 
Clerk, as well as convener of many important committees. His 
speech at its last meeting, in May, 1885, when—the question of 
Disestablishment having been so urged upon the attention of 
the Church that it had become necessary to organise the means 
of defence—he addressed the “ fathers and brethren ” upon this 
subject, was one of the most remarkable that has ever been 
pronounced in that characteristic assembly. His feeling on this 
subject was impassioned. Not that he loved the ascendency of 
Churchmen, for his indifference on that point was almost 
heretical; but because his fervent mind and imagination were 
penetrated by a sense of the loss to Scotland, the deterioration 
and disturbance of religious life which he believed would ensue. 


Dr. Tulloch’s literary work will only now be fairly estimated 
as it deserves. It was but one of the branches of a large career ; 
and the man has been greater, and perhaps better known, than 
his books. But now that he has been removed from us, it will 
be upon their own merits that these works will stand. We have 
not space here to attempt anything like a literary review. 
His first essays, upon the leaders of the Reformation and the 
Puritans, took the form of historical biography, full of eloquent 
passages and much natural enthusiasm. His later works have 
had one general aim, to trace the growth of religious 
thought, with all the influences which have mellowed and 
deepened its channels or modified its tenets, and to show 
how the widening stream has flowed on, with all the individual 
contributions which every generation has made. ‘“ Rational 
Theology and Christian Philosophy,” the title of his principal 
work, may be taken as an epitome of his literary purpose. These 
titles have been most frequently reversed, and it is rational 
philosophy and Christian theology which have been in many 
religious and other works pitted against each other. It was 
Principal Tulloch’s lifelong desire to re-examine this distinc- 
tion, to show how much faith accompanied all sound reason, 
and how necessary reason was to a robust and vigorous faith, 
The literary execution of these works was always excellent. The 
success of his arguments will be differently estimated by critics 
on different sides of the great questions involved, but into these 
we are unable here to enter. Sometimes, perhaps, his judgment 
was a little hasty, and he was not without prejudice; but it was 
the unreal only which called forth the summer storm of his 
wrath, always swiftly followed by the compunction of a generous 
mind, fearful of forming an unkind estimate of any man. 

There are no prizes in the Scottish Church to tempt ambition ; 
its worldly advantages are few. It gave Dr. Tulloch a dignified 
position, a fine old collegiate dwelling-place full of associations, 
abundance of work,—and little more. The Queen, with her fine 
perception of character and excellence, bestowed upon him as 
much honour as a Scotch minister can receive,—a chaplainship, 


t 
gentle regret, sadly missing his poor, as the 





honorary as well as honourable; and her friendship, the most 
grateful of all. And this is the chief gift which the well-beloved 
Principal has received, the recompense of his life,—friendship 
from all classes, wherever he went. It is not what one might 
call a solid reward for many and great exertions; but no dis- 
tinctions could be more sweet. 





A WARNING TO INVESTORS. 

ly spite of the depression, capital still accumulates, and 

some at least of the ordinary ways of investing it are 
closed. The depreciation of certain classes of house property, 
though little noticed, has been considerable—as witness, for one 
strong bit of evidence, the debate of Tuesday in the Birmingham 
Town Council—and capitalists fear that it may go further. 
They acknowledge that “it is a cheap time for houses,” but say 
it is not cheap enough, and abstain from buying houses almost 
as completely as they do from buying land. As to the latter, 
timidity has risen to the height of panic. What with the 
prices of grain and stock, and the fears excited by Mr. 
Jesse Collings, land is almost unsaleable at any but ruinous 
prices; mortgaged owners are being ruined every day by 
forced sales; and but that landlords “hold on through 
the depression” by almost any sacrifices, the fall would 
attract the attention of Parliament. The capitalists fear 
that recovery will be slow, and buy Colonial Stocks, India 
Stocks, and good Railway Bonds, till smaller investors are at 
their wits’ end. They think their money is becoming worthless, 
and turn with a new feeling towards proposals which at another 
time they would scorn. As the money yields so little, may 
they not gamble with it? Keen speculators have noticed 
this feeling, and there is quite a shower of new projects, 
which the promoters hope to carry out by dint of promising 
almost fabulous interest. One before us now, assures us of 
interest at 65 per cent. per annum, while another gravely 
declares that the investor may be confident of 25 per cent. for 
an indefinite period. They reckon, as lottery-keepers do, on 
small investors, who will buy with a conscious feeling that they 
are betting; but we fear that they often catch dupes who can 
ill spare even the small sums necessary for their low-priced 
shares. Just at present there is a revival of the mania 
for shares in gold-mines. After about a score of specu- 
lations have collapsed, the managers of one Indian mine 
have hit upon rocks which yield a profitable number of 
ounces to the ton, and their shares have gone up to six 
times their par value. That, no doubt, means fortune for 
the shareholders; and instantly other mines are started, the 
grand claim made for which is that they are situated in 
the same Indian State as the prosperous mine. Mysore is a 
little smaller than Scotland; but because the Mysore mine 
has yielded money, therefore anything in Mysore must yield it, 
and much more, for, as usual, the sellers of new mines ask 
much more than the sellers of the original undertakings, 
who were parting with untried properties. Oddly enough, 
investors never seem to look at the amount of capital asked for ; 
but because a mine on which £50,000 has been spent yields, say, 
40 per cent., they think they can get the same return out of a 
mine for which perhaps £200,000 has been paid to its owners, 
who, we may rely upon it, if they had felt sure, would have kept 
their property. Then, because there is gold in South India 
and one mine has yielded ore in paying quantities, there 
is gold also in West Africa, in Spain, and above all, 
in the wilder States of the American Union. There is 
a perfect shower of gold prospectuses, and we fancy small 
investors, attracted by the fact of one success, and angry with 
the price they are getting for their moncy, are biting very freely. 
At all events, the share-lists are closed at very short dates. We 
have nothing to say to them if they are betting and know they 
are betting, except that unearned money rarely stays, for we 
have never quite seen the proof that betting is more immoral, 
though it is far more harmful, than any other form of interesting 
waste ; but we would just give a caution to those who fancy that 
they are investing money. Seven times in ten at least they are 
being taken-in by men whose eyes are quite open, and the 
other three times they are buying a very poorchance. Gold- 
mining very rarely pays. It is doubtful if all the gold-mines 
of the world yield 5 per cent., even if they are not carried 
on at a loss, and the few prospecters who hit upon good things 
always keep them. American speculators, in particular, are 
more alive than Europeans to mining advantages, and with 
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coming to London. The notion of a Californian with a grand 
gold-mine coming away from San Francisco to sell it, except 
in the hope of a price that San Francisco is too ’cute to give, 
is simply comic. Silver, though it appears to be less risky, is 
really almost as doubtful as gold. A grand vein will pay, no doubt, 
and mammoth fortunes have been made in silver by men who 
did their own work and drew up their own bargains; but so 
great are now expenses and risks of all kinds, that we 
are told the silver speculators actually dread the action 
of Congress. The secret of their desperate exertions there is 
that if the Union demonetises silver, the margin of profit 
on raising it will disappear, and their incomes will be gone. 
Silver, too, of all articles in the world, falls most steadily. It 
has never ceased falling, except for short periods, for five-and- 
twenty years, and there is no visible reason why it should cease. 
Production goes on increasing; Asia, the ultimate destination 
of silver, absorbs the metal no faster than she did; and as for 
the Governments, the American President pronounces for gold, 
and the Prussian Finance Minister declared last week that an 
international attempt to raise the value of silver was quite 


hopeless. He grew quite sullen and silent about it, and 
refused to argue. The other metals are in even worse 
plight. It hardly pays to raise copper, or lead, or iron 


under the most favourable circumstances, the slightest rise in 
price only inducing the holders of a few giant mines to deluge 
the market again. The truth is, the supply of those metals is 
as much as the world wants; mines are not closed while they 
pay even a little; and without some unexpected increase of 
demand, there can be no return of prosperity. Those, there- 
fore, who trust prospectuses, should remember that they are 
buying a chance of raising a declining article, and that if they 
believe in a rise, they had much better buy warrants for the 
article itself. If that is their reliance, why double the chances 
against them by buying not only, say, copper, but the chance of 
not getting good copper after all ? 


The industrial companies, which are also beginning to offer 
** going businesses,” are almost as unsafe. In the first place, no 
firm with a first-rate business sells it to the public. Its members 
know perfectly well how to sell it privately, how eager the capit- 
alists in their own trade are for partnerships, how different the 
profit is when a principal is managing and when a hireling must 
perforce be trusted. Investors may rely on it that men who sella 
bank or a business yielding 20 per cent. smell danger somewhere 
—it may be from competition—and think they had better leave 
off while their pecuniary record is so good. Moreover, the thing 
sold loses part of its value the moment it is sold. There is hardly 
a business in the world part of whose profits does not depend 
upon the personal qualities of its principal, even if the personal 
quality is only the attachment of old employés, who always know 
the right thing todo. When he goes they go, or they grow dissatis- 
fied, expense sets in, customers go out, trade secrets are disclosed, 
and the shareholders find that somehow, though the business is 
good, it yields only 5 per cent. instead of 25 percent. As the 
decline is gradual, all shareholders but the first suffer most, for 
buyers at a premium do not receive the dividends which at first 
reward this form of industrial enterprise. Of course, if a man 
is buying into his own trade, he may be safe enough, for even 
if Directors tell him nothing, he can understand the signs he sees; 
but the average investor, who knows nothing, should be as wary 
of a business enterprise as of a mine, and that even if the 
vendors take the whole of the purchase-money in shares. It is 
often much less risky to be a large shareholder in a doubtful 
business than a principal. If the undertaking goes on well, 
there are the profits, reduced, no doubt, but still spread over 
many shares; while if the undertaking fails, the vendor enjoys 
a limited, instead of an unlimited, liability. 

But where, then, is money to be put? Nowhere just now; 
or into an old stocking, or its equivalent, the Two-and-a-Half 
per Cents. It is safe there, and all things point to a better time 
for investors in the future. The continued depression clears 
away month by month all but the strongest concerns, and must 
in the end restrict production until prices rise again, and yield 
the profit without which men will not consent long to run risks. 
The time of holding on lasts long, no doubt, for a variety of 
visible reasons, of which the reluctance to ruin labourers is one 
of the strongest ; but it comes to an end at last, and mines and 
businesses in particular get rapidly thinned off. And then, 
although it is absurd to prophesy, all the signs show that 
that great creation of new securities to which the mammoth 
capitalists look with eyes of longing cannot be far off. 


i 

No Government is economising, not even that of Prussia, The 
demands of civilisation on the Treasuries are becoming crushj 

and must be met by loans such as France has lately raised fo. 
Public Works, and such as we should raise for the Expropria. 
tion Bill; while the European peace is really hanging on the 
life of the Emperor of Germany. If the aged monarch were to 
die, there would be a European war in six months; and even he 
may be unable to prevent it for a year. The Slav movement 
may involve war at any moment; and in the Balkan Peninsula 
the Slavs provoke it once a week. ‘Two years hence investors 
may find that 4 per cent. is not a liberal interest on first-class 
securities, and that even 5 per cent. is no longer what it is now 
unattainable. ; 


THE SENSE OF TOUCH AND THE TEACHING opr 
THE BLIND. 
( F all the senses we possess, the sense of touch is at once 
the most complex and the least understood. Blindness 
ard deafness are only too common, and we can all more or less 
appreciate the nature and extent of these dire afflictions. Bat 
who ever thinks how he would be affected by deprivation of 
the capacity to feel, inability to distinguish by touch between 
smoothness and roughness, heat and cold, or by an impaired 
power to receive the various sensations of pain and pleasure 
which reach us through the surface of the body? Howis it 
that the same finger which tells us that a substance is hard or 
soft, tells us also that it is hot or cold? Have we, as some 
physiologists aver, a sixth sense, that of temperature? If not, 
how comes it that a single touch of the finger conveys to the 
brain, in the same instant, two distinct impressions, perhaps 
three, for the substance in question may be wet, as well as hot 
or cold, hard or soft? Physiologists cannot tell us; they only 
know that the sensations so conveyed are separable, and that 
the ways by which they reach the brain are not the same. The 
subject is by no means new, but fresh light has lately been 
thrown on it by the researches of two Swiss savants, M. A, 
Herzen and Professor Soret. ‘he observations of these gentle. 
men, besides being highly interesting, psychologically as well 
as physiologically, are of considerable practical importance in 
their relation to the training of the blind. 

Pressure on a limb—as, for instance, when we fall asleep 
lying on one of our arms—if continued for some time, makes 
it more or less numb. It gradually loses the power of trans. 
mitting sensations to the brain. According to the observations 
of M. Herzen, the first sense lost is that of touch, the second 
that of cold, the third that of pain, the last that of heat. He 
says that when one of his arms is so torpid that he has to feel 
for it with the other, and it is impervious to a pinch or a prick, 
it is still sensible to the warmth of the other hand. If the pres- 
sure be prolonged, the limb ceases to be affected even by heat. 
There are people, otherwise healthy, whose capacity of feeling is 
so far incomplete that they never know what it is to be cold; so 
far as sensations conveyed by the skin are concerned, winter is 
the same to them as summer. This probably arises from an 
abnormal condition of the spinal cord. M. Herzen mentions the 
case of an old woman whose legs, partially paralysed, could feel 
only pain and cold. At her autopsy it was found that the spinal 
cord in the neighbourhood of the nervous centres of the back was 
shrivelled, and otherwise in an unhealthy state. But M. Herzen 
has not rested content with observations on his own species; he 
has made experiments on the lower animals, classified several of 
the sensations of touch, and discevered their localisations in the 
organism; and Professor Soret, taking up the psychological 
branch of the subject, has tried to find out how far the 
sense of touch may be made to convey to the sightless an idea 
of the beautiful. For as a deaf musician may enjoy musics 
despite his deafness, so may a blind man find pleasure in beauty 
of form, notwithstanding his blindness. In the one case, the 
pleasure comes from the rhythm, or rather from sonorous vibra- 
tions in the air, produced by the playing; in the other, from the 
symmetry and regularity of the object handled. “ When music 
is going on, I feel something here,” said to M. Soret a deaf-mute 
who enjoyed operas, putting his hand on his stomach. The 
blind, even those born blind, as Professor Soret has ascertained 
by inquiries among the inmates of the Blind Asylum of Lau- 
sanne, have the same love of symmetry as the deaf. The girl 
embroiderers attach much importance to the perfect regularity 
of the designs which they are required to repeat in their work. 
The basket-makers insist on the willow withes they use being all 
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They like evenness of surface, regularity of shape; 
q cracked pot, a rough table, or a broken chair causes 
them positive discomfort. But to create in the mind of 
a person born blind an artistic idea, involves a measure of 
psychological development which it is very difficult to impart, 
and requires from both teacher and scholar great patience and 
Jong-sustained effort. The imagination—the faculty of repre- 
gentation, as it has been called—though partly inborn, is much 
more the result of a long series of automatic experiments in 
qhich all the senses co-operate, mutually controlling and 
correcting each other. This faculty is naturally less de- 
veloped with the sightless than the seeing. If even many educated 
people who from their youth upwards have been reading books 
and seeing pictures, find it hard to realise to themselves scenes 
they have never beheld, how much harder must it be for the blind 
to identify this or that outline with beauty, or the reverse! At 
the sight of a picture or a design, we straightway and without 
effort represent to ourselves the object delineated in all its three 
dimensions. It never occurs to us to think that the horse, or 
the man, or the mountain, is nothing more than a combination 
of colours laid on a flat piece of canvas. The mere feeling 
of a picture, albeit in relief, cannot possibly convey the same 
impression as an ordinary painting, for, to the blind, perspec- 
tive and foreshortening must be mysteries so profound as to 
be hardly capable of com prehension. Nevertheless, the difficulty 
is not insurmountable. Professor Soret mentions the case of 
a blind rastic, accustomed to horses, who without help succeeded 
in selecting from a number of other designs, in relief, the figure 
of the animal with which he was most familiar. A youth of 
quick apprehension and vivid, though undeveloped, imaginative 
power, he had handled horses in his father’s or his master’s 
stable until he had mentally created an ideal horse so like the 
original, that he was able to recognise by his fingers its counter- 
feit presentment. Another boy, born blind, but thoroughly 
educated, was able to pick out a bird, yet he admitted that, unless 
he had previously handled a siuffed specimen, he would have 
had great difficulty in identifying the figure, and realising what 
the original was like. In other words, mere description is not 
enough; a blind man cannot mentally see a thing, or even recog- 
nise it when laid in a touchable form before him, unless he has 
first familiarised himself by actual experience with its outward 
shape. It would thus seem that the faculty we call “ imagina- 
tion” depends nearly altogether on the sense of sight. If we have 
seen a hill, we may have an idea of what a mountain is like; 
by seeing a lake, we get a notion of the sea; but if we never 
saw either a tree or the picture of one, not all the word-paint- 
ing that was ever penned would convey any true or adequate 
idea of an ordinary wood, much less of the wondrous beauty and 
bewildering grandeur of a tropical forest. We should be so far 
blind; and the blind can image to themselves only that which 
they can feel with their hands. All the same, thanks to their 
innate love of rhythm and regularity, they can be taught 
through the sense of touch to appreciate shapeliness, to find an 
eesthetic pleasure in sculptures, in certain of the decorative arts, 
and in raised pictures. They may even learn not only to recog- 
nise their friends by feeling their features, but to single out a 
pretty woman and a handsome man. As to this, Professor 
Soret relates an amusing and suggestive anecdote. Some time 
ago, three professors made a visit to the Lausanne Asylum. 
One was a stalwart and handsome Swede, with a splendid 
head; the second, an exceptionally ugly Swiss, with a head 
“that left a good deal to be desired ;” the third, an average 
mortal of ordinary appearance. Among the inmates of the 
asylum was a poor deaf-mute, of the name of Meystre, 
blind from his birth, but highly impressionable, and quick 
to distinguish between shapes that conformed to his ideal of the 
beautiful and those that did not. he feeling of a defurmed or 
mutilated man, for instance, would sometimes draw from him 
sigus of compassion and sympathy, at others strange grimaces 
and mocking laughter. Qn being told to examine the three 
visitors, Meystre showed great admiration for the Swede; but 
on passing to the Swiss, he seemed greatly amused, indulged in 
his usual mocking laughter, and by his gestures made it under- 
stood that he thought the man had no back to his head, which 
he seemed to consider an excellent joke. The result of the third 
examination was negative. It produced no sign either of satis- 
faction or displeasure. 


These facts seem to show, and in Professor Soret’s opinion | 
prove beyond a doubt, that, so far as the “ human form divine” 


1 
things they handle are, to the blind, indications of 


is concerned, the blind possess the same ideal of beauty as 
those who see, and that this ideal is innate; and he is anxious 
that those who have charge of the sightless should make every 
effort to cultivate their «esthetic tastes, that by means of card- 
board models in relief, and other expedients, they should be 
familiarised with the highest types of human beauty, which 
occupy so large a place in all literatures. By this widening of 
their conceptions, they would be enabled to understand allusions 
and descriptions in poetry and elsewhere which at present they 
must find utterly incomprehensible. The better to accomplish 
this object, Professor Soret has drawn up a complete programme; 
and seeing how hard life is for the blind, and from how many 
pleasures they are debarred, we may heartily applaud this effort 
to ameliorate their sufferings by opening to them new horizons, 
and wish it every success. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD BUDGET. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—Will you allow me to point out the state of the law as to 
the obligation of School Boards to provide accommodation for 
children? In your last number you correctly mention Sir 
Richard Temple as considering that the London Board are not 
obliged to find places for the children between three and five 
years of age, and add that you believe he differs on that point 
from the Education Department. In fact, the matter turns on 
the following words in Sec. 18 of the Elementary Education 
Act, 1870, the italics, of course, being mine :— 

“Tf at any time the Education Department are satistied that a 
School Board have failed to perform their duty, either by not main- 
taining or keeping efficient every school provided by them, or by not 
providing such additional school accommodation as, in the opinion of 
the Education Department, is necessary in order to supply a sufficient 
amount of public school accommodation in their district, the Educa- 
tion Department may send them a requisition requiring them to fulfil 
the duty which they have so failed to perform; and if the School 
Board fail within the time limited by such requisition, not being less 
than three months, to comply therewith to the satisfaction of the 
Education Department, such Board shall be deemed to be a School 
Board in default, and the Education Department may proceed 
accordingly.” 

The law, therefore, makes the Department the absolute judge 
of what children, within what ages, shall be provided for; and 
under every Government, Liberal or Conservative, since the Act 
was passed, it has required children between three and five to 
be provided for. Mr. Mundella said, on March 7th, 1884, in 
answer to a deputation, the italics again being mine :— 

“Tt is the greatest possible convenience to poor parents that the 

younger children can be left in the infant-schools, in safe keeping and 
under beneficial influences, while the older children are at school and 
the parents at work. And that is nothing new. Ever since the 
Education Department has been an Education Department, it has pro- 
vided for children under five years of age. How many do you think 
of these children there are on the rolls of public elementary schools 
in England and Wales? There are more than 400,000; and, I think, 
260,000 of these are in voluntary schools, mainly in Church of England 
schools.” 
Therefore, the obligation of the London School Board to pro- 
vide accommodation for children between three and five is com- 
plete, and will continue so until, if such an event can be imagined, 
Sir Lyon Playfair, acting, of course, under the control of Parlia- 
ment, releases it from that obligation. To represent, as Sir 
Richard Temple has done, that the provision is made by the 
Board out of grace and benevolence, is a mere blunder, probably 
caused by remembering the statutory rules about compulsion, 
when it was those about provision which ought to have been 
remembered. 

It may be also as well to mention that although Sir Richard 
| spoke correctly from the figures given him, in saying that the 
| Board had an assistant-teacher for every fifty children in 
average attendance, the real number, in consequence of an 
omission in the calculation, should have been fifty-three. 
Surely this is enough, especially having regard to the fact that 
children in different standards will not run in accurate multiples 
of any adopted number, and that, therefore, a rule which pre- 
scribes sixty children as the proper number for an assistant- 
teacher must necessarily work out below that figure on the 
average, unless the teacher is often burdened with an improperly 
large class. 

With regard to the suggestion that there should be more six- 
penny and ninepenny Board schools, the children who would 
' pay those fees do not now go without education ; nor are they to 
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be found in the cheaper Board schools, in which their parents 
fear the contact to which they would be exposed. They are in 
the Voluntary schools, which are now mostly high-priced, and 
from which Board schools of a corresponding class would with- 
draw large numbers.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Chelsea Embankment, February 18th. Atice WESTLAKE. 





VOLUNTEERS. versus MOBS. 

{To THe EpiTor oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—In your issue of February 13th, you say, referring to the 
rights of citizens as to self-defence, that “there is at present 
a want of knowledge as to what may be done, and consequently 
this absurdity, that a shop like Shoolbred’s or Marshall’s may 
be sacked by a few hundred ruffians while there are three or 
four companies of drilled riflemen within the walls. Shoolbred’s 
employés, in particular, could hold Tottenham Court Road 
against all the Socialists in London, if they only had their 
arms, and were sure of their right to use them.” 

May I point out that the right of “ drilled riflemen” (i.¢., of 
such excellent companies of Volunteers as those of the Queen’s 
Westminster and the West Middlesex referred to) to use their 
arms against mobs can only be exercised in the very greatest 
emergency, and under very peculiar circumstances? Under the 
old Acts of Parliament, Volunteers when not embodied might 
be called upon in certain circumstances to aid the civil power, 
and the Bill presented to Parliament in 1862 contained a clause 
to the same effect. But this clause was, after full discussion, 
struck out in Committee (June 4th, 1863). The Act founded on 
the Bill, “The Volunteer Act, 1863” (26 and 27 Vict., cap. 65), 
under which Volunteers now serve, accordingly gives no power to 
the authorities to call upon the Volunteers to act in aid of the 
civil power. Of course, this only applies to the time when the 
Volunteers are not embodied, for when “on actual military 
service’? they would have to perform all the duties of Regular 
troops. 

But the question has often arisen, and has been much dis- 
cussed, whether Volunteers might not of their own free will act 
in the manner you suggest, and avail themselves of their arms 
and organisation (or of either) to suppress disturbances. An 
authoritative answer to this question is to be found in the 
“ Regulations for the Volunteer Force, 1884.” These Regula- 
tions have the force of law, having been issued by the Secre- 
tary for War under the 16th Section of the Volunteer Act of 
1863, by which he is empowered “ to make regulations...... 
for the full execution of the Act and the general government 
and discipline of the Volunteer Force.’ And the answer is in 
effect as follows (vide Regulations for the Volunteer Force, 1884, 
paragraphs 473 to 477 inclusive) :—First, that special constables 
who are Volunteers must not be in uniform. Secondly, that 
Volunteers cannot be called upon by the civil authority in any 
case to act as a military body in the preservation of peace. 
Thirdly, that “in cases of riots, of disturbances not amounting 
to insurrection, and not having for their object the commission 
of felonious acts, or the subversion of the civil government,” 
Volunteers employed as special constables should be armed with 
the ordinary constable’s staff. Fourthly, that “in cases of 
serious and dangerous riots and disturbances,” the civil 
authority may call upon all her Majesty’s subjects, including 
Volunteers, to arm themselves with and use other weapons 
suitable to the occasion. And lastly, that Volunteers may, in 
the event of an attack upon their storehouses or armouries, 
“combine and avail themselves of their organisation to repel 
such attack,” and may, if necessity requires it, use arms. 

There have, I know, been differences of opinion as to the 
effect of these Regulations. But the general conclusion which 
has been arrived at is that Volunteers cannot be legally used as 
‘companies of drilled riflemen,” in or out of uniform, with or 
without arms, and with or without their individual consent, in 
such riots as those of last week. It is thought, and, I believe, 
rightly, that mobs are best dealt with by police in the first 
instance, and by Regular troops (preferably cavalry) in the last 
resort; and that, in London at least, the police force and garrison 
should be quite sufficient to put down any riot without calling 
upon armed civilians to help them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

February Vth. J. R. MacDonnett, late Major R.V. 


[ Volunteers can only be “called oat” in certain cases ; but 
does our correspondent mean that shopmen may not defend their 
shop in ordinary clothes because they are Volunteers P—Eb. 


Spectator.) 








i 
THE VAPOUR-BATH TREATMENT of 
HYDROPHOBIA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR,’’| 

Sir,—Now that all suitable provisions have been made le 
giving the vapour-bath treatment of hydrophobia a fair ¢;; 
as your correspondent, Miss Wedgwood, pointed out on Febru 
13th, it is to be hoped that the “ modern Naamans ” wil] be ag 
wise as their ancient prototype, and, instead of doing the « great 
thing” of rushing off to M. Pasteur when bitten by a 
mad dog, or seized with symptoms of hydrophobia, vill 
be content with the humbler remedy of the vapour-bath 
and go straight to one of the institutions Miss Wedgwood 
has named. Dr. Buisson is not the only one who has used the 
vapour-bath treatment for this disease. M. Victor Meunier, jn 
the Rappel of November 10th last, gives the details of severaj 
cases in which it has been successfully used by others, Dy, 
Dujardin Beaumetz used it as a preventive measure on three 
persons bitten by a rabid dog; and Dr. Dartigue, at a place 
near Pujols (Gironde), cured by the same means a man seized 
with hydrophobia seventy-two days after receiving a bite, | 
can assure all persons who have had, or may have, the misfoy. 
tune to be bitten by a mad dog that, as the evidence at present 
stands, they are much more likely to be saved from the con. 
sequences—possible or actual—of such a bite by the vapour-bath 
treatment than by M. Pasteur’s inoculations. As yet M, 
Pasteur has not proved that his “vaccine” has any effect 
whatever on human beings; though the death of Lonise 
Pelletier from hydrophobia fourteen days after inoculation by 
him, is a significant indication of the kind of effect it may have, 

The only true test of the value of any remedy for hydro. 
phobia is to be found in its action when the symptoms of the 
disease have actually set in. There is good evidence to show 
that the vapour-bath has really cured the fully developed 
disease. M. Pasteur does not pretend to have found a cure, 
but only a preventive; and, fortunately for him, it is absolutely 
impossible to prove whether he has or has not; for no one can 
say for certain that any person, however badly bitten, by how. 
ever rabid a dog, must necessarily take hydrophobia. But, in 
addition to the inevitable uncertainties attending his experi. 
ment, M. Pasteur has created others by neglecting to ascertain 
if his subjects were really bitten by mad dogs. The dog that Lit 
Joseph Meister (his first subject) was pronounced rabid because, 
forsooth, a few chips were found in its stomach after death! Dr, 
Louis Combet, writing in the Ami du Peuple under date of 
January 2nd, gives the history of another of the dogs that 
have furnished M. Pasteur with subjects. This dog was chased 
and ill-treated by a troop of boys just dismissed from school, 
until, in self-defence, it turned and bit one of them. A crowd 
collected, and promptly pronouncing the poor beast to be mad 
killed it on the spot. The boy was sent to M. Pasteur, and 
inoculated by him, and he has now the chance of sharing Louise 
Pelletier’s fate. If he had been treated by the vapour-bath 
method until the facts about the dog had been ascertained, he 
would have been sent home with nothing worse than a clean 
skin, and certainly free from the additional risk of taking 
hydrophobia that all those must run who submit to M. Pasteur’s 
inoculations.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun H. Crarxe, M.D. 





LAND ACT OF IRELAND. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.’’| 

Sir,—The letter of “An Irish Land Agent” in your issue of 
February 13th, shows how completely he has failed in grappling 
with all the issues raised in settling this troublesome question. 
Like many of his class, he has eyes but cannot see, because he has 
not apprehended, much less sympathised with, the actual con- 
dition, the hopes and fears, of Irish peasant-life. The Irish 
farmer will not buy out his farm under the recent Act, although 
it is his advantage to do so; and your correspondent at once 
concludes, theorising from his inner consciousness, that it is 
because he expects better terms by-and-by. Allow me, as the 
son of a poor tenant-farmer from the prosperous North, to give 
an illustration which will serve to show that small farmers at 
least should hesitate before applying for the purchase of their 
farms, without being suspected of any predatory instincts. 

My uncle rents a holding of six acres, at a rental of £1 per 
acre, about fourteen miles from Belfast, under an indulgent 
landlord, who allows him two or even three years’ time to pay 
his rent. By growing his own potatoes and the help of a cow, 
he is able, with the occasional assistance of hand-loom weaving, 
to keep his young family in bread. The house is barely covered 
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. <eep the rain out, and the usual earthen, uneven 
oe Re oe naiiest amount of fire, render the building 
: habitable in the winter months. The Jand is not culti- 
i it ought to be, because there is no money to drain or 

Last year his one acre of oats produced about 


re it. : j 
ps hundredweight, which, sold at the neighbouring town of 


clean, realised £2, a sum barely sufficient to pay seed and 
Jabour. Now, the market price of such a holding would be 


£120, which at 4 per cent., together with the taxes now paid 
by the landlord, would bring the sum up to the present rental. 
Now, supposing the Government, represented by some domi- 
neering official with all the machinery ready for official eject- 
ment, was the landlord, what prospect would my uncle have of 
keeping his holding when the odds were so tremendously against 
Mons correspondent must remember that, according to recent 
statistics, there are 227,000 farmers holding under fifteen acres 
of land; that the majority of these farmers are in debt to the 
shopkeeper, as well as to the landlord; and further, that the 
Act has been only a few months in operation in those parts 
where the landlords are willing to sell; and therefore, to hazard 
a conclusion of probable plunder is an unwarrantable assump- 
tion, betraying the animus of the writer, and revealing his utter 
incompetency to treat this burning question in an equitable 
and satisfactory manner. I have already trespassed too long 
on your limited space, but I trust at some future time to give 
a few details as to the way land agents perform their duties 
in Ireland, or rather the way in which they neglect their duties, 
and which has made them so odious, and detested by every 
poor farmer in Ireland.—I an, Sir, &c., HE. 5. 


MODERN LANGUAGES AT CAMBRIDGE. 
(To tHe EpiTor oF THE ‘SPECTATOR.’ | 

Sin,—In your review of Scherer’s “ History of German 
Literature,” which appeared in the Spectator of February 15th, 
you remark that “in some Colleges German is an alternative 
subject to Greek, and a Modern Language Tripos has been 
proposed in Cambridge.” Such a tripos has not only been 
proposed, but is already established, the first examination 
taking place next May, if any candidates present themselves. 

It may interest some of your readers to trace the successive 
steps by which the recognition of modern languages by the 
University of Cambridge has been growing in the last five 
years. In February, 1881, they were first indirectly recognised 
as subjects qualifying for honours by the vote which admitted 
women to all the tripos examinations, provided they 
had fulfilled similar conditions of residence and preliminary 
examinations to those imposed on men, with the single 
exception that modern languages are allowed as a sub- 
stitute for the Greek of the “ Little-go.” Next, modern lan- 
guages (French or German) were added to the six alternative 
subjects for the final examination required of all candidates 
for the ordinary degree. The first examination under this rule 
was held in June, 1884. In the previous month, May, 1884, 
regulations were passed for the establishment of the “ Medieval 
and Modern Languages Tripos,’ making a tenth way by which 
candidates may proceed to an honours degree. This tripos 
includes French and German as obligatory subjects, with higher 
papers in three alternate groups—viz., French with Old French, 
Provencal, and Italian ; or German with Old High German, &c. ; 
or English with Early English, Anglo-Saxon, and Icelandic. 
Finally, on the 11th inst., the Senate voted French and German 
as two several alternatives for the additional mathematical 
papers in the “ Little-go” required of all candidates for honours 
in any tripos. 

The net gain to women students is twofold; they may sub- 
stitute modern languages not only for Greek, but also for 
mechanics and trigonometry; but men will still be required to 
grind up their Greek, though they will be excused all elementary 
knowledge of the laws of force. This last result was only 
brought about last Thursday, by a majority of 53 to 49 votes. 
Does the conclusion carry with it the air of finality? Surely 
compulsory Greek is also doomed; and will compulsory arith- 
metic and Latin be able to stand the attack of the specialists ? 
—I am, Sir, «e., 

South Lambeth, February 17th. Grorce W. Jounson. 

(Why not be logical, and abolish compulsory anything ? With 


that provision for complete ignorance, Universities would be 
perfect.—Ep. Spectator] 





THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN IRELAND. 
(To rue Epitor or THE ‘‘ Spectator.” | 

Sirn,—Mr. W. N. Bishop does but express the feelings of the 
vast majority of English Catholics as regards their disloyal co- 
religionists in Ireland and (as I shall presently point out) in 
Great Britain. Respect, however, for the high office held by 
some of these persons prevents us saying in public what 
we really feel on this painful subject. Our silence as regards 
them is intelligible. It is not agreeable to protest in the 
sight of the world against the actions of men in our own 
communion who are Archbishops, Bishops, or priests. (I 
have here adapted, mutatis mutandis, for my purpose some 
words of Cardinal Newman on quite a different subject, used 
in his “ Letter to Dr. Pusey ” on the “ Irenicon,” original edition, 
p. 25.) But Mr. Bishop must also bear in mind another fact, 
namely, that English (or Scotch) Catholics form a very small 
body. The overwhelming majority of Catholics in Great 
Britain, priests and people, are Irish, and to a great extent 
Nationalists. The Catholic Church in this country is, for 
the most part, made up of Irish immigrants or their de- 
scendants. In large towns, such as Leeds, Liverpool, Glas- 
gow, or Dundee, take away the Catholics of Irish birth 
or descent, and there will be hardly any Catholics left. 
The great visible increase of Catholicism in Britain is 
due to conversions, no doubt, but to a far larger extent 
to the influx of Irish Catholics. So a dignitary in the 
North of England told me that, in his experience, the words 
“Trish” and “ Catholic” are almost synonymous; and he added 
that if a large Irish emigration took place, many churches and 
schools would be closed. To “turn Irish” is often used by 
persons in places such as Leeds to express becoming a Catholic. 
And a member of the Papal household told me, but a few days 
ago, that, from the social point of view, we are regarded as an 
“Trish sect.” I myself know of places where the Catholic 
churches are termed “ Irish chapels.” 

These facts may serve to explain that silence regarding the 
state of things in Ireland which Mr. Bishop deplores. English 
Catholics do not speak out, because they are an insignificant 
army. And if you scratch the Irish Catholic, you find, as a 
rule, the Nationalist, who sees nothing in the state of affairs in 
Ireland to dislike or condemn. Hine ill lacryme on the part 
of Mr. Bishop and of other English Catholics, who regard with 
helpless, perplexed sorrow and consternation the spread of 
Jacobinism, and the decline of religion, among the Nationalist 
Catholics of Ireland.—I am, Sir, &c., A Roman Catnouic. 


POETRY. 
ja ee 
CASALE ROTONDO. 
[A ruin in the Campagna, about six miles outside Rome, on the 
Appian Way, is called Casale Rotondo. } 

Tr life indeed were ours, 
Well might the heavenly powers 

Smile as they watched Man’s fruitless struggle here; 
We build, and build in vain, 
Poor ants; the autumnal rain 

Drowns all the work, but yet we persevere. 


Man’s proud achievements fall; 
Reft arch or mouldering wall, 
Where solemn temple stood or palace high, 
Tell the old tale anew 
Which royal David knew, 
The works of Man, as Man himself, must die. 


When Scipio beheld 
Despairing Carthage, held 
By his stern leaguer, girdled round by fire, 
Rise into flame at last, 
And o’er the dark sea cast 
Her dying light like Dido’s funeral pyre; 


Deeply he sighed, and said, 
“Great Babylon is dead, 
And Tyre is gone, and Carthage now, and then 
Rome, Rome must fall, and we, 
The conquerors, conquered be 
And taste the doom which tracks the pride of men.’ 


Bare the Campagna round 
Circles this lonely mound, 
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Half tomb, half tower,—a dust-heap,—type of all 
The once triumphant Rome, 
Now beneath Peter’s dome 

Crouched yonder, shrunk within her mighty wall. 


Mistress of many lands, 
Imperial England stands, 
Through East and West by force and law prevailing ; 
Say ! shall we see the fate 
Of Rome dissolve her state, 
And Albion’s star of fame and victory paling P 


And we, her sons, who give 
Our life that she may live 
Beneath Canadian frosts and Indian skies, 
“Ts this,” we cry, “the end 
Whither our labours tend, 
Is this the balance of our sacrifice P” 


Tf life indeed were ours— 
But oh, ye heavenly powers ! 
Pitying ye look, and know it is not so; 
Life is the mystic scroll 
God wrote—he reads the whole; 
How should the letters his wide meaning know ? 
Bio ee, 








ART. 


———_>——_ 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTT’S WORK. 


Last Friday week there died (of consumption, in Florida), in 
the height of his power and the prime of his life, an artist 
who deserves more than a passing word of mention. This 
was Randolph Caldecott, a humourist as genial and kindly 
as John Leech himself, a magnificent animal draughtsman, 
and an artist whose work combined very happily a feeling for 
beauty with one for the broadest fun. Amongst the work 
of other book illustrators of our day, even the most famous of 
his contemporaries’ pictures seem dull, intricate, and artificial. 
Nothing, for instance, could condemn a Du Maurier drawing 
as far as its intellectual, moral, and even spiritual effect was con- 
cerned, more than to put it side by side with even the poorest 
of Caldecott’s designs. For the first would be a record of a 
highly wrought, intensely artificial civilisation, gaining its end 
by a “fine smile” at some instance of fatuity, folly, or 
snobbishness. It would depend for its effect, upon the spectator 
believing in certain manners, certain classes, certain accepted 
conventionalities of society, and would then say,—‘ Come, all ye 
who with me understand and appreciate these eternal verities, 
and see what happens to the ‘outsider’ who rashly 
touches the sacred vessels.” But Caldecott’s design would 
have another sanction, and give a different pleasure. Its 
power would come from the artist’s delight in quite other matters 
than frills and fashions,—it would come from his broad laughter 
at really comic incidents, his satire of really contemptible pre- 
tensions; from the fresh faces of his girls, and the strong limbs 
of his men; from his understanding the broad, simple aspects 
of life, rather than his diving into its pettier eccentricities; 
from the way in which he could laugh with people at the same 
time that he laughs at them; and the manner in which he 
could draw incidents such as we have all known, and show us 
in them little touches of burlesque, and hints of loveliness, 
such as were of the essence of the matter. 

No artist, perhaps, who ever lived—certainly no artist who 
is alive now— was ever able in so few touches to get at the heart 
of asimple subject so well as this comparatively little-known man. 
For Mr. Caldecott, despite his fame, was by no means successful 
in the worldly sense of the word. When his popularity came 
it came too late; and to the end of his life he was never able 
to relieve himself of drawing for illustrated periodicals and 
papers, such as the Graphic. We can hardly regret this, how- 
ever, for his work thereby gave pleasure to thousands instead of 
tens; and it will be long before those Christmas numbers which 
contained his little dramas of love and misfortune, are forgotten 
in the country-side. To return, however, for a minute to his 
peculiar artistic power of expressing much with little (apparent) 
labour,—above all characteristics, one which marks a true 
artist. Perhaps the most perfect example of this was in his “ House 
that Jack Built,” where such little things as the appearance of 


a 
the rat above the boards of the granary, the back view of the 
dog as he waits round the corner for the appearance of the ca 
and perhaps above all, the figure of the Irishman when he first 
catches sight of the “ maiden all forlorn,” and promptly ho 
over the stile to kiss her, remain in one’s memory as absolutely 
perfect adaptations of means toends. They are entirely satis, 
factory,—eutirely, as far as they go, right. One can be perfect} 
certain that this is art, whatever else may or may not be, The 
tale is told with an amount of incisiveness and ease, such 
as words can but feebly express, and, besides that, it is told 
as kindly and brightly as it is told well; it takes the matter 
and puts it into clear sunshine and fresh air. In theg 
pictures, we feel that the dawn has come, “and the shadows 
flee away.” 

Is this 4 small merit? Come for a moment to the Salon 
Parisien, in Bond Street, and see whither modern art is leading us, 
—what the first nation of the world in art matters has to tell us of 
the good, the noble, and the true. Here are Mr. Van Beers and 
all his artistic brethren, gorgeous with pomp of velvet hangings 
and bronze ornaments, with fountains plashing in circular 
basins, with one-half of the pictures in light and the other in 
shadow, with all kinds of devices of peep-shows and gilt maskg 
through the eyes of which we view the various compositions, 
and dimly burning lamps and perfumes, and everything that 
ingenuity and money can procure to enhance the effect of the 
work. What does it all resultin? A lot of little compartments 
hung here and there with pictures of half-dressed women, whose 


ghastly, chalked faces of white-robed clowns grinning in the 
glare of the footlights. The abominable degradation of 
feeling and imagination displayed in these works, is such 
as no phrases we can use would do justice to. Pass, 
however, under a curtain, in answer to the courteous re. 
minder of the custodian that there is “one picture you 
have not seen, Sir,” and we find at last Mr. Van Beers’s 
masterpiece,—a nude woman stretched upon a couch of 
fleecy skin, by which her face is half hidden, while in 
front of her lie her cast-off clothes, high-heeled shoes, discarded 
novel, &c. The present writer has seen a good many thousand pic 
tures, but can state quite plainly that he has never seen exhibited 
in England, and never expected to see, a picture which to him is 
so offensive as this. And on the other side of the partition which 
holds this work, what do we find but a gigantic picture of the 
Crucifixion, lighted in the same theatrical manner, and hung 
in a dark room, with a lamp burning dimly. Here, then, we 
may be said to have everything that modern art can give us 
The alpha and omega of art, and of life also, with this 
partition of coloured canvas between. This is the point to 
which civilisation has brought poor Art,—to treating our holiest 
and our basest feelings from the same point of view, and 
with equal respect. 


Let us come away into the fields again, and ride a brief space 
down the muddy lanes with some of these red-cheeked hunts. 
men, or follow in the wake of that trimly habited damsel whom 
Mr. Caldecott is so fond of putting in the “first flight.” 
After this atmosphere of patchwork, pastilles, and pearl 
powder, what a relief to have a jorum of punch round 
a tavern fire, and smoke a “long clay,” whilst the wind 
roars down the chimney; to laugh without a sneer as 
our rival tumbles into a brook, or steal a march upon him 
whilst our sweetheart walks round the garden after dinner! 
What a relief to punch his head if we can, and be punched if we 
cannot; to take our falls and our fun, gaily and stolidly, after 
the English manner; to love a pretty girl when we get the 
chance, as many have done and will do while the world goes 
round; and to live again, if only whilst we look at these 
pictures, as simply and strongly as the actors therein! In this, 
and in several other aspects which we have had no time to touch 
upon, there is no one to take Mr. Caldecott’s place. A genuine, 
original, and essentially English artist, who has given pleasure 
to tens of thousands, and done harm to none, we may fittingly 
conclude this notice of his art and his untimely death, with 
Ruskin’s words, as to the effect upon the artist’s own life of good 
work :—“ Happiest at the close of life, when the eye begins to 
fail, and the right hand to forget its cunning, if he can remember 
that there was never a touch of the chisel or pencil which it 
wielded, but has added to the knowledge, and quickened the 





happiness, of mankind.” 


profession is—well, not to live in the fresh air; or with ' 
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DEAN CHURCH ON THE DISCIPLINE OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHARACTER.* 
Oy all existing exponents of Revelation known to the present 

writer, the Dean of St. Paul’s seems to him to enter most pro- 
foundly into its spirit, and to exhibit that spirit with the highest 

wer. ‘This little volume contains the five sermons preached 
Pst Paul’s Cathedral in August last, during Dr. Liddon’s 
illness, and to one of them,—the sermon on the particular phase 
of the spiritual character represented in the Psalms and the 
Prophets,—we called attention at the time, for its singular force 
and beauty. Yet, on re-reading them all, we are by no means 
sure that we should single out that sermon, beautiful as 
it is, for its unique force. The whole series is, indeed, 
hardly less remarkable, as a whole, than any one part. 
A more striking outline of the gradual development of 
the elements of the Christian character, in its germ, in its 
stem, in its blossom, and in its fruit, has never been sketched 
by literary skill so great, inspired by so profoundly Christian a 
spirit. The Dean looks at the whole of Revelation as having 
one intention,—namely, to develop in man the character of 
Jesus Christ,—an intention the execution of which began 
long before the ideal character in which it was to end 
was visible to, or even anticipated by, created beings. 
He treats God’s revelation of himself to Abraham as the 
first distinct step in that discipline, the first in that it 
made Abraham realise his individual relation, and his indi- 
yidual responsibility to God, as it was very difficult for any 
man in that early age of the world to realise his dis- 
tinct and individual life at all, and most of all his distinct 
and individual life in relation to the all-powerful being 
who was regarded in so many ancient religions as en- 
grossing and absorbing in himself all his worshippers. It 
is curious that the danger on which Dean Church insists as 
the especial danger of early ages of the world, when, in face of 
the many perils which then encompassed man, the tribe was 
the unit of life, rather than the individual, should now again be 
upon us as a consequence of those false and misleading philoso- 
phies which treat humanity and nationality as aggregates, instead 
of treating either as made up of individual souls. Here is the 
striking passage in which Dean Church sketches those features 
of the ancient world which made it so difficult for men to regard 
themselves as individually responsible for their own acts. The 
Dean insists first on,— 

“the singleness, the solitariness of the human soul, compared with 
all other things in the world about it; its independence, and its 
greatness. This is to us the most elementary of commonplaces. It 
has become part of the first axioms and presuppositions in our 
received conceptions of religion; we cannot imagive religion without 
assuming it. But this great idea was not always as distinct and 
natural as it has come to be to us. It was once confused, imperfect, 
obscure. In the early days of the world it seemed much more natural 
to look upon men, not singly, but in great groups, or kindreds, or 
tribes. The individual, in his place on earth and his passage through 
life, was regarded as a part of a whole to which he belonged, for 
weal or woe, for preservation or destruction. His separate existence 
was of small account: the limb takes its importance from the body, 
the branch from the tree. ‘When we examine the ancient mind all 
the world over,’ writes Dr. Mczley, ‘one very remarkable want is 
apparent in it—viz., a true idea of the individuality of man; an 
adequate conception of him as an independent person, a substantial 
being in himself, whose life and existence was his own.’ ‘ Society,’ 
says another writer, ‘in primitive times was not what it is assumed 
to be at present, a collection of individuals. In fact, and in view of 
the men who composed it, it was an aggregation of families.’ ..... 
‘One peculiarity always distinguished the infancy of society. Men 
are regarded and treated, not as individuals, but always as members 
of a particular group. ... .. The family relation was the narrowest 
and most personal relation in which a man stood ; nor, paradoxical 
as it may seem, was he ever regarded as himself, as a distinct 
individual. His individuality was swallowed up in his family.’ 
Strange as this often seems to us, it was not strange once; nor is it 
80 unnatural as it seems now. ‘The first ontlook on the world is not 
one to enforce the importance of the individual. We see in it vast 
masses of men, streaming, drifting, like huge clouds, across the sceuve 
of time, and answering to the vast aggregates of inanimate nature—to 
the leaves which make up the foliage of the forest, to the blades of 
grass which cover the face of the pastures, to the raindrops in which 
the storm comes down for miles over the lands, the particles of water 
Which fill the sea, the grains of sand which build up its shores. These 
great masses of human society remain, while certainly the individual, 
even the greatest, soon goes where he is no more seen. The poet 
Watches with melancholy perplexity the continuity and permanence 
of nature. ‘The form remaius, the function never dies,’ of the 
running water :— 
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* Still glides the stream, and shall not cease to glide... ... 
While we, the brave, the mighty, and the wise, 
emen...... must vanish.’ 

That is the first, and that is still one real aspect of human life. We, 
each of us, one by one, are lost in the innumerable crowd of our 
fellow-men. Half our thoughts are still of man in the aggregate : 
the nation, the city, the public, the class, the interest. We cannot 
break through the natural limitations of the human imagination. In 
half our thoughts we ignore the man in the function—he is to us the 
servant, the workman, the soldier, the office-bearer: of the man, the 
soul, the character, his joys, bis sins, his hopes, we know nothing. 
Of the numbers who perish in a great battle, or are swept away in 
daily crowds by a great epidemic, how little do we think of each 
separate pereon, his separate history, and character, and sufferings, 
all the long process each has gone through since he was a little child, 
to the last fatal moment when he passed with so many others from 
life. No wonder the instinctive self-deceit still often comes into men’s 
minds, against which the son of Sirach warns us—‘ say not thon, I 
will hide myself from the Lord...... I shall not be remembered 
among so many people: for what is my soul among such an infinite 
number of creatures ?’” 


The Dean traces the development of this individuality of the 
soul in the presence of God, as it was enforced on Abraham, 
down to the fully realised teaching of Ezekiel as to the in- 
dividual responsibility of every man for what he himself 
voluntarily did, or refused to do, and regards this clear sense of 
individual responsibility towards God as one of the main strands 
in the Christian character. He even makes a remark, which is 
as striking as it is jast, that the very fact of membership of a 
body such as the body of a nation, to which we are proud to 
belong, or the body of the Church of Christ itself, often uncon- 
sciously affects us, so as to make us dangerously forget our 
personal responsibility and the singleness of our relation to 
God. We assume, as the Jews were perpetually assuming, that 
being what we are, members of the divinely chosen body, we 
cannot easily go very wrong. 

The next step, after the detachment of individual responsi- 
bility from the dangerously collective ideas of responsibility 
which pervaded early civilisation, was to detach the Jewish 
people, as a people, from the wild waste of Asiatic polities and 
religions. And this stage, though it tended to some extent to 
diminish the sense of individual responsibility for a time, was 
effected, as Dean Church shows in a very fine passage, by the 
publication of the moral law :— 


“ What was of permanent significance in Judaism was the 
paramount place of the moral Jaw. Aaron the Priest was great, but 
Moses the Lawgiver was greater. By placing the Ten Command- 
ments on its forefront, it made good its claim to be an ‘ everlasting 
covenant ;’ it taught and laid down the moral conditions of religious 
character, not only for its own time, but for all time. It was a step 
in religious history of which we can even now but imperfectly 
measure the greatness. Think of what the world was then, what it 
had been, what it was to be long afterwards. We know something 
of it in its vast conquering and devastating empires, Egypt, Assyria, 
Babylon, Persia—we dimly guess outside of them, in the east, and 
north, and south, in the boundless ‘ wilderness of the nations’ ranging 
beyond our ken. No one can look on the scene without feeling 
almost giddy as he contemplates the shifting appearances, not only 
of all things religious, but all things moral. It is hke the sickening 
aspect of a wild, confused waste of waters, where nothing keeps its 
shape for an instant, but passes into another; where all whirls about 
and eddies in hopeless entanglement of form and substance. You 
seem to see nature running wild—dazzled, bewildered, maddened by 
the senses and its own ignorance. You see the most fantastic 
maginations, the most extravagant caprice, the most savage and 
insatiate passion, the most monstrous instincts; the enormous play 
on a terrific scale of fierce pride and the madness of boundless con- 
quest and absolute power ; and you a+k, What really is the rule by 
which to judge all this? Is it allonly natural? Has it all an equal 
claim to assert itself? Are the most hateful and repulsive forms of 
blood and impurity only hateful because we are not accustomed to 
them—on a level with the phenomena of nature, neither more nor 
less blameworthy ? There is the sense of Divine power ; there is the 
recognition of right and wrong, of ought and ought not, of duty of 
some kind; but of what kind? of what restraint ? of what service, 
either to God or man? And the moment you ask, the ideas seem to 
disappear, swept away, dissolved, lost in the clouds and storms of 
contradiction and confusion. Into this lawless world of tumalt and 
self- will, tyrannous in its blindness, its hatred, its cruelty, its greed, 
the people of Israel were launched to begin their wonderful and 
perilous course. ‘They had but too much affiuity, too much sympathy, 
with all the evil that was round them. But there was that among 
them which was nowhere else. At the head of their march through 
time and change, like the pillar of cloud by day and the pillar of fire 
by night, stood, fixed and stable and immovable, amid all that was 
mutable and fluctuating, the moral law. Elsewhere, in other legisla- 
lation, in other institutions, more or less partially, the moral law dis- 
closed itself ; but here it was the very condition of the existence of a 
nation, the reason which gave meaning to its being. It miyht be dis- 
obeyed, but it was acknowledged as the tie between God and men, 
divine in its source, sovereign in its authority. Judaism was a 
religion, and not only a polity, and embodied a definite religious 
character, preserved it, continued it, unfolded it, not only in the 
written letter, but in fact and life. And in moulding the religious 
character at this stage of it, the law in its elevation as the moral law, 
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in its stern and absolute contro], as law—was the stamp and ener- 
getic agency.” 

The Dean shows that this enormous step gained, though it laid 
a hard foundation to the Christian character, laid one which was 
often,—and especially often in the case of Judaism,—too hard, 
whenever the law was interpreted not in a spiritual but in an 
external sense :—‘‘ In the Jewish character, as it came out after 
centuries of the law, there is that harsh and unhopeful feature 
to which we give the name of legality; the slavery to law, the 
idolatry of law, the pride in law, the bondage to the letter; 
obstinate, unsympathetic, contemptuous at once and fearful of 
everything in the free outside world.” Then comes the Dean’s 
remarkable sermon on the wonderful phenomenon that such a 
book as the Book of Psalms should be the first outburst of 
national feeling which followed the cruel, wild days of the 
Judges, an outburst without any previous sign that would have 
warranted us in supposing that such feelings were growing 
up, except, indeed, a few lyrics, comparatively unspiritual in 
their character, such as the song of Miriam and the lament of 
David over the death of Saul and Jonathan :— 


‘Where, in those rough, cruel days, did they come from, those 
piercing, lightning-like gleams of strange spiritual truth, those 
magnificent outlooks over the kingdom of God, those raptures at His 
presence and His glory, those wonderful disclosures of self-knowledge, 
those pure outpourings of the love of God? Surely here is some- 
thing more than the mere working of the mind of man. Surely they 
tell of higher guiding, prepared for all time; surely, as we believe, 
they hear ‘the word behind them saying, This is the way, walk ye 
in it,’ they repeat the whispers of the Spirit of God, they reflect the 
very light of the Eternal Wisdom. In that wild time there must 
have been men sheltered and hidden amid the tumult round them, 
humble and faithful and true, to whom the Holy Ghost could open 
by degrees the ‘ wondrous things of His law,’ whom He taught, and 
whose mouths He opened, to teach their brethren by their own 
experience, and to do each their part in the great preparation. For 
‘So is the kingdom of God: as if a man should cast seed into the 
ground, and should sleep and rise night and day, and the seed should 
Spring and grow up, he knoweth not how, for the earth bringeth forth 
fruit of herself; first the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn 
in the ear.’ So has grown among mortal and sinful men, amid long 
delays and imany disappointments, but with sure and wonderful 
advances, the ‘mind of Christ.’”’ 


In the Psalms, Dean Church recognises the final results of 
the divine education of the human affections by God. The 
Psalms are the wonderful response to that education. In 
the Prophets, on the other hand, he sees chiefly the effect 
on thought, in the mind of the thinker and the statesman, 
of the divine education which had been going on so long, to 
prepare for the manifestation of Christ. ‘‘So men learned to 
pray, to feel, to think, to teach.” 

Then came the development due to the full manifestation of 
the ideal of human character in Christ, and one of the finest of 
the sermons deals with the effect of this great event on the 
minds of those to whom the perfect character was manifested. 
After such a revelation of divine love as the death upon the 
cross, “ was it not reason now to say, ‘Set your affections on 
things above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God’ 2?”— 


“Can anything be more natural—could anything be more original 
and new at the time—than the pictures of religious character given 
by the Apostles as the reflections of the mind of Christ and directly 
connected with what He was and did? ‘ Beloved,’ says St. John, 
speaking of his tremendous theme with almost a child’s simplicity, 
“if God so loved us, we ought also to love one another.’ Or take one 
of St. Paul’s varied descriptions—so varied, I had almost said so pic- 
turesque, so suggestive of what is true and bright and happy and 
noble in character, breathing the profoundest peace, the strongest 
moral effort, the most joyful self-surrender to God, all that purity of 
thought and motive without which man cannot hope to see the face 
of God in the next world, or to live the life of God in this. Take 
such a passage as the 12th chapter of the Romans, or the impassioned 
burst in the First Epistle to the Corinthians on Charity, moving with 
the rhythmic march of the loftiest Hebrew Psalm or Greek chorus. 
Or take the following, from one of the central group of Epistles— 
“ Pat on, therefore, as the elect of God, holy and beloved, bowels of 
mercies, kindness, hambleness of mind, meekness, long-suffering, 
forbearing ore another, and forgiving one another, if any man have 
a quarrel against any, even as Christ forgave you, so also do ye. And 
above all these things put on charity, which is the bond of perfect- 
ness, and let the peace of God rule in your hearts, to which also ye 
are called in one body; and be ye thankful. Let the Word of Christ 
dwell in you richly in all wisdom, teaching and admonishing one 
another in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing with grace 
in your hearts to the Lord. And whatsoever ye do in word or deed, 
do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God and the 
Father by Him ;’ and then follows a series of details about the duties 
and affections of daily home life.” 


And then, in the last sermon, comes the frank admission that 
“the history of the Christian Church has hardly fulfilled the 
promise of the New Testament ;” and yet, though it has 
hardly fulfilled it, Dean Church shows that it has given us 





earnest enough of better and fuller fulfilment, to persevere jn 
the only hope for man. He takes three pictures of Christian 
life in very different ages of the Church,—the picture of St. 
Paul’s life, of the life of Francis of Assisi, and of the life of 
Bishop Wilson, the Bishop of Sodor and Man,—and shows how 
certainly these three totally different men, one a man of great 
genius and intellectual power, the second an enthusiast of 
exquisite sensibility and feeling, the last a somewhat strait-laceq 
Christian in a rather formalist age, agree to testify to precise 
the same effect upon their inner lives of the same great power of 
Christ’s life and character ; and thus the Dean concludes one of 
the noblest series of sermons which it has ever been our Privilege 
to read. The whole book can be read in a couple of hours, Surely 
it ought to be one of the most popular books of the day, 


PRINCIPAL TULLOCH’S LAST BOOK.* 

Ir would be inaccurate to say that this is the most important 

contribution the late Principal Tulloch made to the literature of 

English theology. The character of his subject, and the 

method of treating it imposed upon him by circumstances, 

prevented him from taking his stand upon the truth ag it 

appeared to him, and defending himeelf and it against all comers, 

—the attitude which always shows the theologian at his jp. 

tellectually best. But we have no hesitation in saying that Dr, 

Tulloch never produced a more purely literary book; and his 

dedication of it to Mrs. Oliphant would seem to prove that he was 

himself conscious of the fact. One is, indeed, reminded by this 
volume of Mr. Spencer’s description of the late Hugh Miller, 
as being not so much a geologist, as a theologian studying 
geology. Not, of course, that Dr. Tulloch was simply a man 
of letters who studied theology all his life; that cap may seem 
rather to fit Mr. Arnold, who, indeed, has more than once 
put it on his head. Dr. Tulloch had, on the contrary, as 
is well known, a distinct theological position, and defended 
it occasionally with a vigour which was not free from a 
suspicion of temper. Even in this volume, in which he was 
constrained to be, above all things, impartial and tolerant, 
we find in a foot-note such a positively amusing remark as 
this: —The dislike of Dr. Hampden by High-Church writers 
to this day is quite ‘phenomenal,’ as the newspapers say, 
Witness a review of Dr. Mozley’s Letters in the Spectator of 
November 15th, 1884, where he is roundly abused not only as 
‘a dull writer and confused thinker, but an intolerant bigot till 
he became a Bishop!’ How strangely inextinguishable is the 
fire of old ecclesiastical feuds!” But it was the late Principal's 
instinct for style that gave popularity to his thought; and 
when we say that he never produced a more purely literary book 
than this, we mean that never did his instinct for style have freer 
scope, or show to greater advantage. When writing it, he did not 
treat the movements of religious thought in the nineteenth cen- 
tury as a controversialist. On the contrary, he adhered to the 
line he laid down for himself in the first of the series of lectures 
of which this volume is composed. ‘I do not mean,” he says, 
“to characterise what may be right or wrong in these movements. 
T only venture to describe them, and set them fairly before youas 
I myself understand them. Particularly my aim will be to show 
in a purely historical spirit how naturally they connect themselves 
with one another, and so far explain each other and themselves 
in the circumstances of their rise and course.” Dr. Tulloch did 
his best to fulfil this pledge, and in consequence there is an ait 
of serenity about his book which, even from the literary point 
of view, is very welcome. Dr. Tulloch was invariably lucid, and 
even picturesque, and we do not remember any book of his 0 
distinguished both by lucidity and picturesqueness as this. It 
may be doubted if there is any living writer, in any of the 
Churches, who could have treated this subject in a style at once 
more graceful and more popular. 

Dr. Tulloch, in writing of “the Movements of Religious 
Thought” in the present century, covers the ground between 
Coleridge and Dr. Jowett. His book is composed of lectures, the 
chief subjects of which are “Coleridge and his School,” “The 
Early Oriel School and its Congeners,” “The Oxford or Anglo- 
Catholic Movement,” “ Movements of Religious Thought in Scot- 
land,” “ Thomas Carlyle as a Religious Teacher,” “ John Stuart 
Mill and his School,” “F. D. Maurice and Charles Kingsley,” “ B 
W. Robertson and Bishop Ewing.” It will thus be seen that Princ 





* Movements of Religious Thought in Britain during the Nineteenth Century; 
being the Fifth Series of the St. Giles’s Lectures. By the late John Tulloch, DD. 
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Green, and Co, 1885, 
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| Talloch’s materials are admirably arranged from the stand- 

‘nt of historical criticism which he claims for his work, and to 
Mich he adheres throughout. We are not quite sure that he 
«holds the balance true” in his apportionment of criticism to 
the various writers and thinkers he deals with. Unconsciously, 
no doubt, he seems to give the amplest space to men with whom 
he is to some extent in sympathy. Thus, he does a trifle more 
than justice to the good Bishop Ewing, and certainly ample 
‘nstice to Campbell of Row and Erskine of Linlathen. (By the 
a is Principal Tulloch strictly accurate in saying of the friend- 
sip between. Erskine and Carlyle, “ While many characters 
have been scorched beneath that dreadful pen, from which 
epithets felllike cannon-shot, there is no word but what is gentle 
and kind of his friend at Linlathen”? What of this passage, 
from a letter written in 1865, giving Carlyle’s impressions of a 
yisit to Linlathen ?—‘‘ The good old Saint Thomas seems to me 
gometimes to have grown more secular in these his last years; 
eats better, drinks ditto, and is more at his ease in the world; 
very wearisome, and inclined to feel distressed and to be dispu- 
tatious on his new theories about God, when Sinner Thomas 
will have nothing to do with them.”) But Dr. Tulloch is dis- 
criminating and fair all round. We may quote as an example 
of his impartiality this comparison between Erskine of Linlathen 
and his leading Scotch opponent, the now, it is to be feared, 
forgotten Dr. Andrew Thomsou :— 

“They were utterly incapable of understanding one another,— 
Thomson being forensic, argumentative, systematic, rhetorical in the 
highest degree, and Erskine the very opposite of all this, yet with 
depths of spiritual fecling and glimpses of insight of which Thomson 
knew nothing. And so the well-aimed shafts of the latter flew 
over his opponent’s head ; they failed of their mark altogether. 
It was of no use exposing obscurities or inconsistencies in a 
writer who did not aim to be systematic, or to argue out a thesis 
so much as to tell merely what he himself felt as to the Gospel, 
the difficulties of its acceptance by many minds, and the higher 
form in which it presented itself to his own spiritual experience. 
Dr. Thomson’s polemics, it must be confessed, were not of a high 
order; occasionally they show a bad spirit. He had noble gifts, 
we know; there was a fine Christian manliness in his character ; 
but there was also a certain coarseness of fibre, and he does not 
shine in encounter with Mr. Erskine. It is not to be denied that 
the latter, with the school to which he belonged, was highly pro- 
vocative. Never retaliating, they yet looked with ineffable pity on 
their assailants, and the countless arguments they directed against 
them. And there is, perhaps, nothing harder to bear than the 
pity which entrenches itself in silence, and looks down from a 
serene height on the wordy warfare. It must be said also that, 
while Erskine never personally attacked the dogmas of the Church, he 
yet, in all his writings, tended quietly tosubvert them. Hespoke with 
disapproval of the prevalent religion taught from the pulpits and 
received by the people. This was a trying tone for men like Dr. 
Andrew Thomson, proud of the popular religion, and who, long 
since done with their theological education, had no idea of begin- 
ning it again in Mr. Erskine’s school.” 

Apropos of the movements of religious thought in Scotland, 
how comes it, we may ask, that no allusion is made in this 
volume to the extraordinary stir caused in the North by the 
publication of The Vestiges of Creation, which has only of late 
been publicly acknowledged to have been the work of the late 
Robert Chambers 

From what we have said, it may be inferred that while this 

. . y . 

book is eminently suggestive, and therefore, in the truest sense, 
intellectually enjoyable, it does not call for elaborate criticism. 
The most exhaustive chapters are those on Carlyle and the Mills ; 
the exposure of James Mill’s ignorant misconception of the 
Christian idea of God, at p. 213, is very able. The most in- 
genious chapters, on the other hand, are those on the Oriel school 
and the Oxford movement. To do justice from the historical 
point of view to Whately and Hurrell Froude, Dr. Arnold and Dr. 
‘T, . J . . 

Newman, is to perform a sort of theological egg-dance; and this 
weadmit that Dr. Tulloch bas done with great skill, although we 
do not agree with everything he here says, and are certain that 
henever arrived at “the secret” of Dr. Newman. What is said 
about the late George Lewes and about the influences, spiritual 
and other, that made George Eliot what she was, is rather 
Scrappy ; but it is only fair to add that possibly the materials for 
a final judgment on both have not yet been presented to us. On the 
other hand, the chapter on Coleridge is singularly full and fair, and 
will serve as a corrective to what has been written lately on the 
same subject by Mr. H. D. Traill and other critics. The recently 
founded “St. Giles’s Lectures,” of which the contents of this 
Volume constitute the fifth and most valuable series, are evi- 
dently serving two purposes in Scotland. They are popularising 
theological scholarship, and they are giving clergymen of the 
Northern Establishment an opportunity of letting their light 


A CLERICAL SYMPOSIUM.* 

By far the ablest contribution to this “Symposium” on the 
immortality of the soul is that which stands first, written by 
Prebendary Row. His paper is all the more effective from the 
vein of scepticism—in the best sense of the word, of careful 
and thorough inquiring criticism—which runs through it. The 
old arguments of the schoolmen, from the nature of the soul as 
a rational substance, from its inherent indestructibility, and so 
forth, though set forth to the best advantage by Bishop Weathers 
in the discussion before us, can give, as Mr. Row implies, 
no assurance now that the arbitrary definitions and assump- 
tions on which they were based are called in question. We 
believe, as we shall presently explain, that they have a force of 
their own, if expressed under a somewhat altered form ; and that 
they contain within them the germ of those very arguments 
which Mr. Row himself urges with so much force and ability. 
But standing as they do in the pages of Bishop Weathers or St. 
Thomas, beginning with explanations of the nature of the soul 
based as much upon principles of Christian faith as if im- 
mortality itself were at starting claimed as one of its attributes, 
they necessarily involve a petitio principii. 

Let us first quote, at full length, the two arguments which 
Mr. Row insists most strongly upon as the rational basis of our 
belief—not, indeed, in immortality, for this, he considers, reason 
fails to prove even as probable, but in the survival of the soul 
after death. Both the arguments presuppose the existence of a 
God who is not only the wise Creator, but also the righteous 
moral Governor of the universe :— 


“Tf death terminates man’s conscious existence, it will be alike to 
the most prosperous sinner and to the most self-sacrificing saint after 
the termination of this earthly scene,—i.e., both will sleep the sleep of 
the unconscious, in which neither will be the better nor the worse for 
their works done here. A striking example will form the best 
illustration of the force of this argument for a future state of retribu- 
tion. Of all the sinners of the first French Revolution, perhaps 
none was more detestable than Fouché. Yet by his adroitness he 
succeeded in evading every danger which engulfed his comrades in 
iniquity, and after a prosperous life he died quietly in his bed. The 
crimes which this man perpetrated were unutterable. Yet he filled 
office under the Directory, which he betrayed; became the Chief 
Minister of Police under Napoleon I., whom he betrayed likewise ; 
and finally succeeded in forcing himself on Louis XVIII., after 
having voted for his brother’s death, and after having had a 
hand in nearly every crime which had been perpetrated during 
that terrible period. On the other hand, no one holds a higher 
place in the noble army of sacrificers in the cause of humanity, with 
the single exception of his master, than the Apostle Paul; yet, after 
a life spent in toil and suffering, he perished by the axe of the execu- 
tioner. Yet, if there is no hereafter, and if the only reward of self- 
sacrifice and the only punishment of crime are those which happen in 
the present life, it would have been far better to have been Fouché 
than Paul. But this every one who believes that the universe is 
under the moral government of a righteous God will pronounce to be 
simply incredible. It follows, therefore, that there must be a future 
state in which the inequalities of the moral government of the present 
will be redressed.” 


This is powerfully stated. But we believe that Mr. Row’s second 
argument, although, perhaps, not so effective, goes yet nearer 
to the root of the matter. Further, we believe it to be, however 
different in statement, substantially identical with the argument 
drawn by Bishop Weathers from the teaching of the schoolmen, 
though, as stated by Mr. Row, it avoids the logical defects, and 
the provoking appearance of arbitrariness in its assumptions, 
which it presented in its scholastic dress :— 


“The second argument is derived from the mighty powers of which 
man is capable, the slowness of their growth, the shortness of the 
period during which they can be exercised, and the rapidity of their 
decay. This is true even when human life attains its normal length ; 
but in very numerous cases, if man’s existence is confined to this life 
alone, these powers are only developed to perish. The question, there- 
fore, put by the Psalmist is capable of a very wide application,— 
‘Wherefore bast thou made all men in vain? Why the production 
of these mighty powers without providing any adequate sphere for 
their exercise ? Why have they been bestowed without having been 
allowed to attain even to their full maturity ? There is no possible 
answer to questions such as these, if man’s conscious existence is ter- 
minated at death. If there be no God, and man is the production of 
the unintelligent forces of Nature, then there is no purpose in his 
origination, and all such questions are irrelevant. But if there be a 
wise Creator of the universe (and a wise Creator must have a definite 
purpose in his work), then the only solution of these questions is, 
that there is a future state in which man’s powers will find an appro- 
priate sphere of action. To this conclusion it is no answer to reply 
that God’s ways are past finding out; for if these powers, which only 
attain their perfection after so long a period of preparation, perish 
without any adequate sphere being afforded for their employment, 
and even before they can be used, then their production is evidently 
purposeless ; and in such a case the absence of purpose is so evident, 
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that even onr finite intellects are capable of forming respecting it an 
adequate judgment. Jt must be observed, however, that these two 
reasons only prove that man’s personality will survive the stroke of 
death, but they prove nothing respecting his absolute immortality.” 
And now let us attempt to illustrate what we have said above 
as to the substantial identity of the old scholastic argument 
from the nature of the human soul, and Mr. Row’s second 
argument; and while doing so, to indicate how far we concur 
with Mr. Row’s statement of the case. 

The most original contribution of recent days to the philosophy 
of the immortality of the soul is, to our mind, an essay by the 
late Canon J. Mozley, published posthumously, on the belief 
prevalent among Pagans in a future state, and on the absence 
of such a belief, at least in any very positive or definite shape, 
among the Jews. Canon Mozley incidentally showed that the 
Jews, although no clear recognition of the prospect of immor- 
tality appears in the Old Testament, had nevertheless a very 
positive trust that all was well, in some undefined way, with the 
righteous in the end. In this, as in other matters of religious 
belief, the Jewish dispensation was a preparation for clearer and 
ampler knowledge. ‘The Israelite was taught to curb that spirit 
of curious imagination which led the Pagans to indulge in 
dreams of a future state, fantastic, unproven, having, no doubt, 
in them an element of truth, but this, as it were, by accident. 
The only true basis of an assured belief depended on the reali- 
sation of the import of the moral nature of man. Until this 
was realised, there might be a hope for or a vague and unsub- 
stantial belief in immortality, but no fixed or steady assurance. 
An essential factor of any real and stable proof would be wanting. 
The steady and persevering obedience to the law, and the con- 
stant sense of God’s presence with the righteous, which the old 
dispensation brought about, established, then, by degrees, those 
first principles which were required for the proof, by developing 
the moral faculty ;—according to the law of our nature, by 
which the full extent of every faculty becomes evident only 
from its constant exercise. 

The exponents of the theory of the evolution of the human 
body tell us that the embryo, in its various stages of develop- 
ment, presents, as it were, an epitome of the history of the race, 
—assuming, as it grows, most of the various forms which were, 
at the several earlier stages of evolution, final. The preparation, 
slowly worked out in the history of the race, is rapidly, and 
in outline, reproduced in the history of the individual. And 
similarly it may be said that the realisation of the import of 
man’s moral nature which the Jewish dispensation gradually 
brought within the reach of mankind in general, is actually 
effected in each person in proportion as he cultivates in himself 
that very spirit of dependence on God and attendance to the 
ethical elements in his nature which is the very breath of the 
Psalmists and Prophets. When Bishop Weathers expresses the 
scholastic argument thus, “the Immortality of the soul of 
man they held to be a corollary which followed necessarily from 
its being a spiritual substance,” and explains their view that 
the animating principle of the lower animals differs “in its 
nature” from that of man, he is, as we have already implied, 
taking for granted what the opponents of immortality flatly 
contradict. We need some further indication as to how his 
major premiss is to be established. And we believe that Dr. 
Mozley’s essay gives what is required in this respect. 

And this makes the argument practically identical with Mr. 
Row’s second one. The “ spiritual substance ” of the scholastics 
was distinguished from others by the moral and intellectual 
faculties it possessed. And it is these faculties which have 
such very imperfect scope in the present life, and the nature of 
which, when duly realised, compels those who believe in a 
Providential purpose in all creation, culminating in the creation 
of man, to look for the fulfilment of disappointed promise, of 
unfulfilled aspiration, of noble ends aimed at but here un- 
achieved, in another state. And it may be said that there is an 
aspect under which Mr. Row’s two arguments may be looked 
upon as parts of one and the same. St. Paul’s gospel implied 
at every turn, both for himself and for his followers, that “ if in 
this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most 
miserable ;” that if Christ is not risen, Christian faith is vain. 
His whole career consisted in a series of acts (whose momentum 
carried them far beyond this life), whose acknowledged aim was 
beyond the grave. The spectacle, then, of this noble concentra- 
tion of moral purpose arouses two reflections,—firstly, on the 
meaninglessness of what our best instincts tell us to be highest, if 
it is measured by its visible sphere of action; and secondly, on 
the hopeless injustice of the career allotted to the righteous as 





a 
a whole, if it ended with its end on earth. And these 
substantially the two considerations urged with so much force 
by Mr. Row. 

As to the proof of actual immortality as distinguished fro 

a future state possibly finite, it is liable to the same difficulty 
as beset the proof of God's infinite power as distinguished from 
power indefinitely great. It would carry us too far to enter on 
the subject here, and we will only note, in conclusion, with 
satisfaction that Mr. Row unanswerably points out that at 
least there is nothing of weight to be said against the doctring 
from the point of view of physical or mental science. 





SNAKE-POISON LITERATURE 

Mr. Vincent's book is a veritable multwm in parvo. In leg 
than two hundred pages, he has condensed information which 
it must have taken him years to accumulate and much labour 
to acquire. Snakes have always been interesting to mankind; 
our ancestors worshipped them; they play an important part 
in all heathen mythologies and the culte of primitive peoples; 
and millions of men still regard them as being endowed with 
supernatural powers, and hold them in religious dread, But 
irreverent Europeans, thirsting for knowledge, and taking 
nothing on trust, dissect snakes, analyse their venom, and t 
to find antidotes for their bites. Mr. Vincent Richards, who 
was an active member of the Indian Snake-Poison Commission, 
has naturally more to tell us about Indian snakes than any 
other; yet he by no means limits his observations to India, 
while as touching their poisons, he gives us the latest informa. 
tion and the result of the most recent investigations. This, 
indeed, as he mentions in bis preface, is the main object of the 
work,—* To assist future investigators in discovering what has 
been already done ; to throw light npon the difficult subject of 
which it treats, so that their time may not be wasted in useless 
investigations ; and to prevent an unnecessary and reckless 
sacrifice of animal life.” A most commendable object, for 
though there is a difference of opinion as to whether it is 
right to experiment on the lower animals in the interest of 
science, there can be none as to the wrong of torturing dumb 
creatures, either out of mere curiosity or to ascertain what is 
already known. 

Unlearning is even a more salutary process than learning; 
better ignorance than illusion; and there is no animal about 
which more lying legends have been told, or as to whose habits 
and peculiarities there is greater misconception, than the snake. 
The legends Mr. Richards passes by. They do not come within 
the scope of his inquiries; but for misconceptions he has no 
mercy, nor does he hesitate to expose fallacies which, being based 
on recent observation, are supposed to enjoy in some measure 
the sanction of science. The deadly cobra is not, after all, the 
most virulently venomous of Indian snakes; the hydrophide 
(sea-snakes) are even more to be dreaded, their poison,tquantity 
for quantity, being even more fatal than that of the better known 
land-snakes. The idea that the halys, which has a caudal 
appendage in the form of a horny spine, can kill with its tail, is 
a pure illusion ; so also is the notion that a rattlesnake rattles. 
The noise it makes is like the shaking of a dry bean-pod. 
Serpents are generally credited with the power of fascinating 
their victims, a theory which has suggested some very thrilling 
stories. But this appears to be also a superstition. Mice, birds, 
dogs, guinea-pigs, and other “small deer,” introduced into a 
rattlesnake’s cage, show little fear even at first, and afterwards 
none whatever. Smaller birds, after fluttering about until they 
are tired, end by becoming amusingly familiar with the snakes, 
and are seldom molested even when caged with six or eight large 
crotali. Mr. Richards lately put two rats into a cage containing 
forty cobras, all possessing more or less venom. At the outset 
the rats’ appetites were considerably affected, and they were 
evidently much alarmed by the novelty of their position. Ina 
short time, however, the rats recovered their usual spirits, “ and 
caused considerable commotion amongst the cobras by running 
all over their heads and bodies. The snakes resented this 
familiarity in their own peculiar and stupid fashion, by darting 
at each other and at imaginary foes. Occasionally, however, 
one of the intruders would receive attention, but easily avoided 
the attack. The rats lived and partook of food in the cage for 
ten or twelve days, when, one after another, they were found 
dead,—victims, no doubt, of misplaced confidence.” It seems to 





_ The Landmarks of Snake-Poison Literature. Being a Review of the more 
Important Researches into the Nature of Snake-Peison. By Vincent Richards, 
F.«.C.S, Edin., &c. Calcutta: D. M. Trail. 
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be still somewhat of a moot point whether snakes are proof 
against their own poison. They die so quickly in captivity, that 
even when death follows a bite, it by no means follows that the 
bite is the cause. Mr. Richards kept sixty to seventy cobras in 
a pit together, and on the slightest provocation “they began to 
fight together in a most savage and curious fashion : ”— 

“Qn being provoked, several commenced to hiss fiercely, and some 

ould raisc themselves up, expand their hoods, and begin a fierce 
por in all directions; and after making several ineffectual darts— 
; they are by no means eo skilful at taking aim as is generally 
ieved—two would catch each other by the mouth, rapidly ent wine 
themselves, as it were, and after wriggling and struggling abont in this 
state for some tim», relax their hold. Then one would be seen gliding 
away, vanquished, to the corner of the cage, while the triumphant 
one, raised to its full balancing height, hissed out its challenge for a 
renewal of the combat. In what consisted of getting the worst of it 
I could never discover, as neither of the combatants ever seemed the 
worse for the fight; nor can I understand why one snake dreads 
another if no danger is involved.” 

Dr. Weir Mitchell, a great authority, is convinced that a crotu- 
Jus can be killed with its own poison when hypodermically in- 
jected ; and after numerous experiments, Mr. Richards has 
arrived at the conclusion that one species of snake is capable of 
killing another. He does not say, however, that snakes of the 
same species can kill each other. But the most interesting and 
important branch of the subject is the nature of their venom, 
its effect on the human species, and the possibility of finding 
an antidote for their bites. In every country where snakes 
abound, there is an abundance of supposed remedies and 
specifics, and hardly a year passes that we do not hear of the 
discovery of some new and infallible antidote. When fairly 
tested, however, they always prove to be as illusory as any of 
their predecessors. It is generally a case of post hoc ergo propter 
hoc. Because a man recovers after being bitten by a snake, 
and dosed with opium, mercury, ammonia, or what not, 
we must not jump to the conclusion that the treatment has 
effected a cure. A snake may bite without poisoning, strike 
without hurting. Biting, though in appearance simple enough, 
consists really of a series of complex movements, following 
rapidly one upon another in ordered sequence, for the accom- 
plishment of a certain end. Should any of these movements be 
inadequately performed, the victim may not be properly poisoned. 
First of all, the serpent must be in a position to ensure the 
penetration of the fang into the opposing flesh. And then 
(quoting from Dr. Weir Mitchell) :— 

“As the unsheathed tooth penetrates the flesh of the victim, a 
series of movements occur, which must be contemporaneous, or 
nearly so. The body of the snake, still resting in coil, makes, as it 
were, an anchor, while the muscles of the neck contracting, draw 
upon the head so violently, that when a small animal is the prey, it 
is often dragged back by the effort here described. If now the head 
and fang remain passive, the pull upon the head would withdraw the 
fang too soon; but at this moment the head is probably stayed in irs 
position by the muscles below or in front of the spine; while the 
ptergoideus externus and spheno-palatine, acting upon the fang 
through their respective insertions into the posterior apophysis of the 
submaxillary bone, and the inside of the palate bone, draw its point 
violently backward, so as to drive it more deeply into the flesh. At 
this instant occur a third series of motions, which result in the 
further deepening of the wound, und in the injection of the poison.” 


for 
bel 


The final act is much facilitated when the lower jaw can be 
closed on the bitten part or member. “ Where the surface is flat 
and large, this action will have but slight influence. Where the 
jaw shuts on a small limb or member, the consequent effects 
will be far more likely to prove serious, since the power thus to 
shut the mouth materially aids the purpose of the blow.” It 
will thus be seen that a person may easily be bitten without 
taking much hurt, since a stroke, unless it penetrate the aureolar 
tissue, is seldom fatal. But recovery under such circumstances 
would almost certainly be ascribed to any remedies which might 
be administered, many of which, as Mr. Richards points out, 
are rather worse than useless. Ammonia, alcohol, making the 
patient move about, are worse than useless; they increase the 
activity of the circulation, thereby promoting the absorption of the 
poison. On the assumption that cobra venom affects principally 
the heart and the arterial system, Dr. Butter, of Calcutta, 
recommends the administration of opium, brandy, and sulphuric 
ether. But according to our author, this theory is altogether 
untenable, the main action of the venom being upon the 
respiratory centres. It is, moreover, always possible that a 
patient who believes he has been bitten by a cobra, may have 
been bitten by some less deadly snake. For instance, Dr. 
Butter gives an account of a cure, by his treatment, of a soldier of 
the Goruckhpore Light Infantry, who had been bitten by a snake 
supposed, from its size, to be a cobra de capello. His symptoms 








are minutely described ; but Mr. Richards wickedly suggests that 
they appear to have been much more the effects of the treatment, 
than the result of the bite. In other words, Soobhan Khan 
got better not because of the treatment, but in spite of it. In 
truth, an effectual remedy for virulent snake-poison has still to 
be found. The nearest approach to a remedy is permanganate 
of potash, with which Dr. de Lacerda, of Rio de Janeiro, claims to 
have neutralised the poison of the bothrops, whose bite, however, is 
not nearly so venomous as that of the cobra, nor, as we presume, of 
the deadly South American nahuyaca. After nearly one hundred 
experiments with permanganate of potash, Mr. Richards arrives 
at the conclusion that up to the present time it has never been 
experimentally shown that any agent has either the power to 
neutralise cobra-poison when lying in the tissues, or to prevent 
death when four minutes have elapsed from the time of injection 
of the poison to that of treatment. Actually mixed with the 
poison, permanganate of potash appears to act as a neutralising 
agent; but as hypodermic injection within four minutes of the 
infliction of a bite is, save experimentally, materially impossible, 
the remedy is practically useless. Investigations are, however, 
still in progress; and it is quite possible that we may be on 
the eve of important discoveries. The mystery that has 
hitherto enshrouded the chemical nature of cobra-venom has 
yielded, in part at least, to the recent researches of Dr. R. 
Morris Wolfenden, of University College. Hehas demonstrated 
beyond doubt, thinks Mr. Richards, the proteid character of the 
venom. Dr. Wolfenden is of opinion that it contains three 
toxic elements—globulin, serum albumen, and acid albumen— 
and that the antidote must be looked for among compounds 
which will oxidise the venom proteids alone. Yet this does not 
tell us where or what is the poison. Globulins and proteids are 
harmless. In what respect do the venom-globulins and venom- 
proteids differ from them ; whence come their lethal properties ? 
As Mr. Richards says, there must be a plus to the proteids,— 
what is its nature? In other words, what is the poison? 
Until this question be fully answered, we must admit that 
although we are somewhat less ignorant about snakes than we 
were, our knowledge of them is still far from complete. 


THE STRUCTURE OF LANGUAGE.* 

Tur object of these volumes is to exhibit both the morphology 
and physiology of speech, as distinguished from the phonology 
and etymology of words; and for this purpose a somewhat 
peculiar procedure is employed. In the first place, a particular 
psychological basis is assumed of man’s vocal expression of his 
thought ; next, the reality of this basis is sought to be established 
upon a full review of the principal languages of the world; and, 
lastly, these are appealed to as showing in their structure the 
actual effects of the psychical causes hypothesised. The method 
is an inversion of the natural one, and not devoid of awkward- 
ness, while the learning displayed in its application is not 
always accurate. All Chinese words, for instance, are said 
to consist of monosyllables ending in a vowel, a nasal, 
or the letter /. But, in fact, dissyllabic words are com- 
mon enough in Chinese. In the Southern dialects, which 
approximate to the older forms of the language, syllables ending 
in k, t, p, are also quite usual, and these terminations are trace- 
able even in Mandarin, in the abrupt final h of the jih tone. 
Despite, however, errors of this kind—not, probably, altogether 
avoidable—the detailed exposition we have referred to is a valu- 
able contribution to linguistic science, and brings together a 
wealth of philological material unparalleled in any English work 
we have met with of a similar character. 

The Dean is undoubtedly justified in his fundamental pro- 
position, that language is affected in its structure by psychical 
causes. But language, in its turn, and mainly in the measure 
of its structure, reacts upon the very causes that affect it. It 
exercises, indeed, a more powerful influence upon the develop- 
ment of the mind than the mind itself exercises upon 
the course of speech. Hence, language undergoes, through 
the mediation of mind, and with more or less modification 
by external conditions, a sort of self-development upon a 
plan rigidly established at a very early stage and rigidly 
adhered to throughout. To this peculiar fact of language the 
author of these volumes does not appear to attach sufficient 
importance. Of the non-material causes that affect the struc- 
ture of language, he finds the principal to be mental excitability 
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and mental power. But mental power includes excitability,— 
that is, the ability to receive impressions as well as to digest and 
act upon them, activity of the outer as well as of the inner 
surfaces of the mind. ‘The truth, however, seems to be that the 
main psychical condition of the development of a language is 
the analytical capacity of the folk who have invented and used 
it; and we can do little more than guess at the course of the 
development of this faculty under the varying environment 
(itself very dimly known) of the different races of mankind at 
epochs long anterior to the assumption by their speech of forms 
not greatly differing from what they now exhibit. 


Language probably originated from simple elements consisting 
of the open a sound, and of the different combinations of a with 
the perfect mutes, /:, t, p, together with dissyllabic or even poly- 
syllabic aggregations of these combinations. We are not here con- 
cerned to trace how this scanty stock of materials was increased 
by man’s natural laziness differentiating a into the more easily 
vocalised e, 7, 0, wu, and their varieties, and the perfect mutes into 
simpler consonantal articulations, the imperfect mutes (g, d, 6), 
the aspirates, spirants, vibratiles (1,7), and nasals. At first man 
was content with merely naming, marking by vocal expression, 
his simpler feelings and perceptions; but at an early stage of his 
career he began to form judgments, and these, too, required expres- 
sion. This want could only be met by an arrangement of materials, 
and grammar came into being. Language was no longer a heap 
of sound-marks, but became a structure. Philology has investi- 
gated the history of the elements of this structure with consider- 
able success. Butof its fundamental plan or scheme we hardly 
know anything, and we know little more of the process by which 
its various details have been elaborated, or of the reasons of their 
almost infinite diversity. In Chinese there is only a trace of 
accidence, and the syntax is of the simplest character ; in Aryan 
speech both syntax and accidence have attained an extraordi- 
nary degree of development. In Arabic the verb stands prefer- 
ably at the beginning of the sentence, in Japanese rigidly at the 
end, in Greek and Latin its position seems to be principally 
determined by sense-emphasis. What causes lie at the founda- 
tion of these wide differences, and of what original plan or 
plans are they the differentiated modifications P It is extremely 
difficult even to imagine an answer to these questions. Dean 
Byrne asserts that differences of mental power and excitability, 
and differences of environment, have brought about the various 
forms of structure met with in language. But the explanation 
is rather a conception than a fact. The structure of a language 
seems always, even when of a minutely elaborate character, to 
have become set and solidified at a very early stage in the history 
of the language. Grammar, too, is extraordinarily rigid, while 
the vocabulary is constantly changing. The grammar of a 
language, once established, varies but little, save through loss of 
inflectional forms, due mainly to the destructive contact of foreign 
tongues. In modern Japanese, for instance, three-fifths of the 
vocabulary is Chinese jargon, but in Japanese grammar we find 
very few Chinese elements. Mental power is so much an effect 
of the use of speech, that it is almost futile to try to distinguish 
the part it plays as a cause of linguistic development. Environ- 
ment, on the other hand, seems rather to have influenced 
vocabularies than to have modified the forms of language. The 
Hawaiians, leading an easy life, have lost many of the con- 
sonants which still exist in Maori, an older form of Polynesian, 
spoken by a more vigorous people, living a more varied and 
energetic life. But in grammar the two languages hardly differ. 
The truth is that philology is not yet in a position to deal 
adequately with the very curious and interesting problems in- 
volved in the history of grammar. The comparative morphology 
of the verb as the highest expression of grammar, especially 
needs investigation; but the subject is one that has scarcely 
been studied outside of the classical domain. A good general 
account of this, the most important of the parts of speech, will 
be found in the second volume of the present work; but the 
explanations are insufficient, and of some phenomena—as, for 
instance, of the possession by the Arabic verb of gender as well 
as number and person—wholly unsatisfactory. 

The Dean illustrates his psychical theory by a comparison of 
the liveliness of the African races with the fragmentary char. 
acter of their languages, and of the stolidity of the American 
peoples with the massive structure of their speech. The con- 


trast between the red man aud the black man is admirably 
drawn, but it cannot truly be said that a similar contrast is 
offered by the language-groups of the two continents of America 
and Africa. 


In both the same want of analytic power is dis- 
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played; in both agglutination prevails, though it is more chap, 
acteristic of the American than of the African group. After 
analysis and agglutination are more or less discoverable in a} 
languages; even in Sanskrit agglutinated Sentence-words gf 
immense length are common enough. In modern Euro 
tongues agglutinations are not very rare, but are usually gop. 
cealed by the abbreviated form they have assumed,—g, 
désormais (de ista hora magis), sirreverence (save your wa 
ence), canapé (canis ad pedem), good-bye. . 

The African and American groups, in fact, are not linguistie 
extremes; these are best found in Chinese and Aryan, Yet the 
early history of both the Chinese and Aryan races shows theiy 
environment to have been of a very similar character, The great 
problem of philology in its grammatical section, is to explain the 
existence of such a diversity under, as far as we know, not Breatly 
dissimilar conditions, and the problem still remains almost with. 
outa hint as to its solution. It is not certain that Chinese ig jp. 
ferior to Sanskrit ; what the latter language effects by grammati. 
cal forms the former accomplishes by a most subtle vocabulary 
produced with the aid of an infinite capacity for composition, 
But this fact only accentuates the difference between the paths 
travelled by the two languages; and why in the one case g 
refinement of vocabulary, in the other an almost microscopic 
minuteness of structural detail, should have been the means 
chosen to express thought—chosen, tvo, it must be once mor 
repeated, at a very early stage in the history of both racesmig 
likely long to remain one of the profoundest secrets of human 
history. Though the philosophy of these volumes is open ty 
remark, there can be no doubt of the value of the work asa con. 
tribution to the science of language. Nor will it be found legs 
interesting than instructive. Language of some sort even 
animals possess, but grammar is only human. Speech, which jg 
an architecture of words, is well described by Dean Byrne as 
“the earliest production of the social life of mankind, anda 
condition of all the rest,”—almost an admission of the theory 
indicated in what has preceded. The study of speech, too, equally 
interests the scholar and the man of science; and it may fairly 
be claimed that no branch of human inquiry offers a more attrac. 
tive and fruitful field to research and reflection than structural 
philology. 





NORTH BORNEO.* 
Tuat the world is not wholly known, and its peoples not yet 
all civilised, is most clearly realised if we only turn our attention 
to Borneo and New Guinea, to which the thoughts of English- 
men have in recent years been more than ever before drawn, 
So little have these islands been explored, that not only do 
geographers differ in statements as to their relative sizes—each 
being claimed as the largest island in the world—but the coast- 
line itself is only beginning to be known. As late as 1881, the 
existence of Kudat Harbour, in North Borneo, was first notified 
to the Admiralty, and its site marked on the official chart; and 
this harbour contains nearly three-quarters of a square mile of 
‘‘ deep-water anchorage,—that is, with a depth of not under five 
fathoms at low water.” New Guinea is equally, or more, unex 
plored. The two islands are alike in another respect—perhaps 
one cause of the hitherto comparatively small impress they have 
made on the world’s history—that is, a large part of each of 
them is in the nominal possession of the Dutch, a considerable 
extent of the coast-line being occupied, while the corresponding 
interior is left ungoverned, undeveloped, and unknown. Some 
explorations have, of course, been undertaken by the Dutch 
Government, and the results of one of the latest of these efforts 
are given in Mr. Carl Bock’s Head Hunters of Borneo, which 
was reviewed in these columns on its publication, four years ago. 
But the best known, as by far the best administered, portion of 
Borneo is the strip of territory on the North-West Coast which 
the late Rajah Brooke and his nephew, the present Rajah, have 
prudently and successfully governed for over forty years, in great 
measure through the native chiefs, and by a studious respect for 
native customs and ideas, alike unaided by Imperial protection 
or recognition, and, as Mr. A. R. Wallace, in Australasia, says, 
“antrammelled by the cramping influence of official subordina- 
tion.” How far the success has been inherent in the system, 0 
how far, on the other hand, it has been due to the personal 
qualities of the rulers, may be open to question; but in any 
case, the history of the English Rajahs of Sarawak deserves attet- 
tive study from any interested in the government of mankind. 


* North Borneo: Explorations and Adventures on the Equator, By the late 
Frank Hatton. With Biographical Sketch and Notes by Joseph Hatton, and 
Preface by Sir Walter Medhurst. London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and 
Rivington. 1885. 
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“mor position of Sarawak is unique. So, too, is that of Sabah, 
the territory administered by the British North Borneo Com- 
py, under two leases from the Sultans of Brunei and Sooloo, 
severally (not jointly and severally) resigning to the Company 
gll the conflicting rights and powers claimed by each of these 
feeble Sovereigns over the promontory and adjoining islands, 
and under a charter from her Majesty the Queen of England, 
recognising the Company's right to administer the sovereign 
powers thus leased to them on certain conditions, supposed to 
he mutually advantageous to the Company and to her Majesty’s 
Government. The charter is now four years old, but the leases 
are about twice that age. In these fast days, eight years may 
by some be thought long enough to enable one to form some 
judgment of the Company 8 work ; and if handsome dividends 
are not yet forthcoming, capitalists, large and small, are apt to 
be shy of investing in this ambitious compound of a self-seeking 
commercial Company and a humane administrative Association. 
After all, the mixture is not more strange, only it is on a larger 
scale, than in many a philanthropic effort to provide artisans’ 
dwellings and dividends at the same time. Although we think 
it too soon to judge, it is none too soon to study the working of 
the North Borneo Company in its manifold departments; and 
we therefore welcome the volume before us, which gives an 
account of the late Frank Hatton’s explorations in search of 
minerals in the new country. 

Frank Hatton lost his young life, after less than eighteen 
months in Borneo, by the accidental discharge of his gun in the 
entanglement of a jungle; and the story of his journeys here 
published was for the most part not intended for general pub- 
lication in its present form, consisting partly of rough diaries, 
and partly of reports drawn up for the Company’s information. 
Hence it is not to be valued at all for its literary merits, but 
only for the interesting gleams of light it throws on an obscure 
country and its hidden population, and, in a less degree, for the 
picture of a healthy type of a brave and generous Englishman. 
The father, who severely missed his only son when he left for 
the tropics on his lonely and dangerous adventures, and who at 
that time gave, in a book named The New Ceylon, an entertain- 
ing compilation from the various works on Borneo he had, with 
that son, studied in preparation for his discoveries, has fulfilled 
in the first half of the present volume the melancholy office of 
telling the tale of his son’s short life, in simple but pathetic 
style, out of his fatherly, broken heart. The second part, which 
gives Frank Hatton’s own report of his adventures and dis- 
coveries, contains a considerable amount of information, when 
we consider the exceedingly short time spent iu the country. 
Frank Hatton went out as the Company’s mineral explorer. 
In The New Ceylon we are told :— 

“The belief that the precious metals, not to mention the diamond, 
are plentiful in Borneo is as old as the hills. Gold is practicab!y 
worked in Dutch Borneo and in Sarawak, but not to any great extent. 
Borneo diamonds are more celebrated than numerous. But tradition 
would lead one to believe that the mineral treasures of the island are 
more likely to be found in the hitherto unexplored districts of the 
North than at any other point, and there are scientific reasons for 
thisopinion. In succeeding chapters we will return to the subject of 
diamond and gold-mining. But it may be as well to say in this place 
that the possibility of important discoveries in that direction is not 
in any respects a leading feature of the hopes and anticipations of 
the modern explorers of Borneo.” 

These hopes are rather in an agricultural than a mineral direc- 
tion, and the four years that have passed since the above words 
were written have only tended to confirm their correctness. 
Frank Hatton, at any rate, did not discover much that gave 
promise of untold mineral wealth, with the possible exception 
of coal and iron, of which he met in different parts some appre- 
ciable traces. For instance, in the Kinabatangan River he 
observes “enormous deposits of ferric hydrate in the water, 
indicating large quantities of iron below;” and on the Marudu 
Bay, he says, “I found a very rich ironstone in the hill from 
where the Kudat workmen get their drinking water—I should 
think 50 or 60 per cent. of iron, or even more. If coal is 
discovered in the bay, this may at some future date be worth 
Working.” But coal was not found to be so abundant in this 
neighbourhood as the natives reported; for going to the source 
of one of the rivers, where coal was supposed to be, Hatton 
found only serpentine. In another place, “ the natives affirmed 
that there is gold in the bed of a stream running from the 
nearer hill. Arrived at the spot in question, I was shown 
some scales and plates of mica, which were pointed out to me 
as gold.” One day a native brought “a capital specimen of 
sulphide of antimony,” with which he would not part, but he 








offered to go with Hatton to find more whenever he liked. This 
specimen was reported to have come from a certain hill, “ said 
to be composed entirely of antimony. There was also, I was 
informed, a Chinese-made brass cannon on the summit, through 
which a red-deer, or kejang, could walk. This hill was thoroughly 
explored from foot to top, and the result of all our investigations 
was the discovery that it was composed of barren sandstone 
eo wheiiat eas the adjacent hills were all examined with exactly the 
same result.” Similarly, in a certain small river the natives 
said there was copper. “ There were two capital sections of the 
river exposed; the formation still consists of grey slate and 
quartz. From the quartz at its junction with the slate were 
running small streams of water, coloured red from the presence 
of oxide of iron. This told a sad tale of only iron pyrites.” 
However, a little—very little—genuine copper was at last found, 
after a painful and laborious search, the end of which is described 
in the following passage, quoted as a fair specimen of Hatton's 
exploring experiences, as well as for its mineral interest :— 


“ October 7th.— Left Kinoram, and, passing Muruns, mounted a hill 
some 1,500 ft. high, being a fort hill of Tumboyonkon. We slept ina 
paddy-hut on the top. The ravine where the copper pyrites has 
been found is on the other side of the ridge on whose side we now are. 
There is no Dusun name to the place where Mr. Beveridge is, so I 
will call it Ravine Palupalu, which in Dusun means ‘little torrent.’ 
From onr hut on the hill, the next day we took a direction by the com- 
pass S.S.W., and cutting our way through the thick jungle, we toiled 
up the saddle of a ridge trending north from Tumboyonkon. Arrived 
on the top, we stood at a height of about 3,000 ft., and at once com- 
menced our descent from the almost precipitous face of a cliff into 
the ravine Palupalu. But for the trees, travel in such a country 
would be impossible, as the slopes are so extremely steep. The 
danger of falling stones from above was very great; one of my men 
had his foot badly bruised by a big piece of rock; he, however, 
managed to drag himself into camp, although he did not walk for a 
week afterwards. Before noon we arrived at Mr. Beveridge’s camp, 
the distance from Kinoram being about nine miles. Every one was 
away at work, and as we descended we had heard shots fired several 
times. Mr. Beveridge was at work down-stream, so I went down 
about three-quarters of a mile to him, at 2 spot where an immense 
landslip of thousands of tons of rock had fallen into the torrent. 
The road was of the worst description. I can only say that in places 
where we were coming down waterfalls, our lives hung, not exactly 
‘on a thread,’ but on a twig the size of one’s finger, or on the hold of 
a root or a tuft of grass. Had any of these frail supports given way, 
not only broken heads but broken necks would certainly have been 
the result. The rock consists of a green limestone matrix, veined 
through and through with cale-spar, and containing much iron 
pyrites, which latter, on testing, gives a slight copper reaction. This 
is quite distinct from the quartz containing copper pyrites, of which 
only one small specimen has up to the present been found. We can 
therefore report considerable quantities of limestone containing iron 
pyrites and a very small per-centage of copper.” 


Two days later, he writes of this ravine Palupalu :— 


“The sun climbs over our ridge at about 9 a.m., and sets behind 

the other ridge at 3.30 p.m. Even in the middle of the day it is 
cold, and the men were always huddled up in their blankets. The 
thick foliage prevents any warmth getting down to us, while the 
torrent, from whose banks we are only a few yards distant, creates 
a cool breeze. The roar of this stream reminds one of two or three 
locomotives at very high pressure blowing off steam, and my con- 
versation has to be carried on in very loud tones. To-night it rained 
in torrents, and everything got very wet, as my waterproof sheets 
are useless and we have no big leaves. As night drew on, the pitchy 
darkness reminded one of a coal-mine heading.” 
Only a month before his death he noted in his diary, ‘‘ Long- 
bilang, on the Segama, there is gold;” and Mr. Walker has 
subsequently verified the existence of the precious metal in the 
regions of the Upper Segama, and also lower down on the same 
river. 

The diary contains many slight sketches of native characters 
and customs, descriptions of some of their superstitions, and an 
explanation of the mystery of men with tails that previous 
travellers in Borneo have seen, or at least have heard of; but 
the most curious thing in the book, perhaps, is the account of 
the ceremonies by which Hatton was made “ blood-brother” to 
some of the native chiefs. The illustrations (which have some 
of them done duty in previous publications) and the large type 
of this volume help to render its reading both easy and agreeable. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Lyrics and other Poems. By Richard Watson Gilder. (Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, U.S.A.)—Mr. Gilder’s lyrics are better known 
on the other side of the Atlantic than in this country; but a goodly 
portion of this volume, and we think the best portion, is not un- 
familiar to us. ‘The New Day,” a series of love-sonnets and short 
lyrics, deserves recognition for mastery of rhythm, for refinement 
of culture, and for a daintiness of expression which, if not due to 
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imagination, has the subtle flavour of art. In these days, the critic 
must be bold who will venture always to declare whether a writer is 
an inspired poet, or a brilliant verseman. The results of education 
on a mind with a turn for poetry may be deceptive. The trained ear 
catches lovely sounds; the intellect, at once sensitive and tutored, is 
familiar with lovely thoughts; the mind is filled with images of beauty ; 
and when to these gifts the accomplishment of verse is added, the 
writer has at least the semblance of a poet. Whether Mr. Gilder 
be one, we shail not attempt at present to determine; but there can 
be no doubt that he breathes a poetical atmosphere, that he under- 
stands his instrument, and seldom vexes the ear with false notes. 
There are poets who prove their vocation by a single line, almost by 
aphrase. Mr. Gilder is less richly endowed ; but his verse has some- 
times a lyrical buoyancy which is very grateful. The following 
lines prove that the writer possesses in some degree the faculty of 
song. A similar love-fancy has been uttered many a time in verse ; 
but that does not make it less acceptable :— 


**O sweet wild-roses that bud and blow 
Along the way that my Love may go; 
O woss-green rocks that touch her dress, 
And grass that her dear feet may press ; 
O maple-tree whose brooding shade 
For her a summer tent has made; 

O golden-rod and brave sun-flower 
That flame before my maiden’s bower ; 
O butterfly on whose light wings 

The go!den summer sunshine clings ; 

O birds that flit o’er wheat and wall, 
And from cool hollows pipe and call; 


© skies that bend above the hil's, 

© gentle rains and babbling rills, 

O moon and sun that beam and burn, 

Keep safe my Love till I return.”’ 
There is a preity “ Birthday Song ” that falls as softly on the ear as dew 
on grass, aud another tiny piece, called “ Summer’s Rain and Winter’s 
Snow,” that has the true lilt of bird-like verse. But Mr. Gilder 
claims fellowship with the sonnet-writers, and it may be well to give 
one illustration of his skill in this difficult form of composition. 
Here, as elsewhere, he has listened with attentive ears to the early 
sonnet-writers, and sometimes there is a note reminding us of Mrs. 
Browniog :—- 


**T will be brave for thee, dear heart; for thee 
My boasted bravery forego. I will 
For thee be wise, or lose my little skill,— 
Coward or brave; wire, feolish; bond or free. 
No grievous cost in anything I see 
That brings thee bliss, or only keeps thee, still, 
In painless peace. So Heaven thy cup bat fill, 
Be empty mine unto eternity ! 
Come to me, Love, and let me touch thy face! 
Lean to me, Love,—brea he on me thy dear breath ! 
Fly from me, Love, to some far hiding-place, 
If thy one thought of me or hindereth 
Or hurteth thy sweet soul—then grant me grace 
To be forgotten, though that grace be d ath!” 


Mr. Gilder’s sonnet on “The Sonnet” is at a disadvantage coming 
after Wordsworth’s. Such lines as,— 


“This was the flame that shook with Dante’s breath ; 
The solemn organ whereon Milton played, 
And the clear glass where Shakespeare’s shadow falls,’’— 
remind every reader that the influence of the sonnet on these three 
poets has been already uttered in far nobler language. Occasionally, 
Mr. Gilder mistakes puerility for simplicity, as in the fullowing 
stanza :— 
*T l.ve her gentle forehead, 
And I love her tender hair ; 
I love her cool, white arms, 
And her neck where it is bare.”’ 
For much that is suggestive and rich with fancy, if not with 
imagination, the reader who opens this volume will thank its author. 
The book is brought out in a very attractive form. 


We have received the annual issue of Whitaker’s Almanack (J. 
Whitaker), an admirable publication, which has established a repu- 
tation for itself as a simply invaluable book of reference. All sorts 
of guides seem to fail ove occasionally, but Whitaker is never at 
fault. We may notice especially a closely compressed account of 
the House of Commons, giving, besides statistics of the last election, 
a summary of how the Lower House of Parliament was constituted 
before 1832, by the Reform Act, and again by the Bill of 1867. Here 
are some significant figures. 
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The publishers promise iinprovements and additions for 1887. 

In the Middle Wa'ch. By W. Clark Russe!l. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—Mr. Russell turns aside from the paths of fiction to give us some 
facts about naval men and things. The papers collected together in 
this volume are interesting and valuable, touching often upon sub- 
jects which need considcrible attention. The body of shipowners 
no more see the necessity of reform than do other bodies, and need 
interference from without jast as much as every corporation, pro- 
fession, or class has necded it, and will need it for ever. Mr. Russell, 
who knows the subject well, is not one of those who think that 





everything is right. On the contrary, he delivers himself on 
points with great vigour, as, for instance, on the deplorable we 
which the Commercial Marine has become a collyy; Tin 
: : a aise wrtes gentium 
in which the real British sailor is as uncommon as, we might sap; 

° die ae te Ya 
real whitebait is in a bucket of the fish so called. Among the more 
noticeable chapters is that entitled, ‘‘The Direst of all Sea-Perile» 
dealing with the subject of collisions, and that on “ Coopering.” it 
is high time that this abomination was done away. All our readers 
may not be aware that a “ cooper” is a floating grog-shop, common} 
hailing from a Dutch or Belgian port, which sells tobacco and evi, 
generally of the vilest kind, to the crews of our fishing-fleetg, Then 
“ Slaving in 1884” is a horrible story of the so-called “ labour-traffig» 
inthe Pacific. Nothing worse was ever done in the slave-trade, which 
is supposed to have been abolished seventy years ago, than what wag 
dene by Davies, the captain of the Queensland schooner « Stanley, 
and the labour-agent, McMurdo. These men were tried and iis 
prisoned, and ‘‘ speedily released.’”” The “ Yachtsman’s Yarn” bears 
a curious resemblance to one of the most striking incidents in yp, 
D. C. Murray’s ‘‘ Primrose Path.” 

The World’s Workers. (Cassell and Co.)—We have receipeg 
several volumes of a most useful series bearing this title. They ar 
biographies of great men, great in literature, the arts, science,—in 
short, all the occupations of human life. They are modest in siza, 
simply written, and the work of writers who know their businegs, 
There is plenty of room for such books. Biographical dictionaries 
have their use; so have formal and complete biographies, in which 
many details that might otherwise be lost are permanently preserved; 
but a short, readable sketch of a man’s life and work is something 
different, and not undesirable. The volumes now before us are 
“David Livingstone,’ by Robert Smiles; “ George and Robert 
Stephenson,” by the same writer; ‘‘ Sir Henry Havelock and Lord 
Clyde,” by E. C. Phillips; “ Handel,” by Eliza Clarke, a volume 
which we may Specially recommend ; “ Richard Cobden,” by Richard 
Gowing ; ‘George Miiller and Andrew Reed,’ by Mrs, E. R, 
Pitman ; and “Charles Dickens,” by his eldest daughter. 

We have received the second volume (Third Series) of The 
Erposttor, Edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A. (Hodder 
and Stoughton )—Five papers on the “ Revised Version of the Old 
Testament” by Messrs. Jennings and Lowe, and four by Professor 
Driver, are among the most important contributions to the present 
number. Dr. Alexander Maclaren continues his comments on “ The 
Epistle to the Colossians ;” and Professor Godet (of whom there is 
an excellent etched portrait by way of frontispiece to the volume) 
coutributes two papers on ‘*The Epistles to the Corinthians.’”— 
The Antiquary, a magazine devoted to the study of the past (Elliot 
Stock), bas reached its twelfth volume (completing its sixth year), 
We wish it prosperity and long life. ——The Proceedings of the Society 
for Psychical Research, Vol. 1X. (Triibner and Co.)—About half of the 
present number is occupied by a ‘ Report on Phenomena connected 
with Theosophy.” The report is most distinctly adverse to the 
genuineness of the alleged phenomena. It is mainly founded on the 
personal investigations conducted by Mr. Richard Hodgson.— 
Jubilee Volume of the Statistical Society (KE. Stanford), containing 
an account of the “Jubilee Meeting,’ held Jane 22nd and the two 
following days. The chief contents, besides accounts of the festivities, 
are the “ Presidential Address,” by Sir Rawson W. Rawson; Dr. 
Mowatt’s “ History of the Statistical Society ;” and M. Levassem’s 
“Ta Statisque Graphique,” with its very curious and interesting 
series of illustrations, maps. The Year’s Art, 1886, compiled by 
Marcus B. Huish, LL.B. (J. S. Virtue), is the seventh issue of 6 
valuable annual. It is described as ‘‘a concise epitome of all matters 
relating to the arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture” 
occurring in the year past. Additions, increasing the usefulness of 
the publication, have been made since the last issae.——The British 
Pharmacopwia (Spottiswoode and Co.), “ published under the General 
Council of Medical Education and Registration of the United 
Kingdom.”’ 

We have algo received The Educational Almanack, 1886. (National 
Aducational Union.) —It contains a “chronicle of educational 
events,” an acconnt of various educational societies, and a number of 
interesting statistics. Among these last we find some significant 
figures relating to Board and Voluntary schools. The cost of a child 
in the former is £3 7s. 14d., in the latter, £1 15s. 43d. If we restric 
the comparison to purely educational expenses, we find that the 
figures stand £2 63. 8}d. and £1 15s. 4d. The administration of the 
Board schools costs 5s. 33d. per child, and the interest and repayment 
of loans about 13s. The Church Worker, Vol. IV. (Church of 
England Sunday School Institute). — The Church Missionary 
Glean:r, Vol. XII. (Church Missionary Society). The Year- Book of 
the Church of Scotland, with Almanack, 1886 (Church of Scotland 
Publication Office). The Catholic Directory, Register, and Almanack 
(Barns and Oates).- Letts’s Clerical Diary, 1886. The Railway 
Almanack and Officials’ Directory (McCorquodale and Co.) ——Work 
and Leisure, 1885 (Hatchards), “ a magazine devoted to the interest® 
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of women.” __The Directory of Building Societies, second issue 


W. Kent and Co.) 
Juvenile Plays. By George Faller. (Marcus Ward and 
pat These plays have been found,” says the author, ‘to amuse 


and audience,” and we are quite ready to believe him. Literary 


criticism is out of place. 
w EDITIONS AND REPRINTS.—Scepsis Scientifica. By Joseph 
d by John Owen. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—— 
qhe History of Thomas Ellwood (Routledge and Co.), a volume of 
& Morley’s Universal Library.” ——Couwnsels of a Mother. By the 
Marquise de la Lambert. Translated by A. Haggard. (Hodsoll.) —— 
Warren Hastings. By Lord Macaulay. (Cassell and Co.) —This re- 
sae the famous essay is the first of a series of wockly reprints 
rw 11 be known by the title of “ Cassell’s National Library,” 
and which appears under the editorship of Professor Henry Morley. 
It promises to be a most useful undertaking. Sophocles, for the 
Use of Schools. By Lewis Campbell, M.A., and Evelyn Abbott, M.A. 
gyols. “A new and revised edition.’”’? (Clarendon Press.)—The first 
volume containé “Prolegomena” (Life, Outlines of Sophoclean 
Grammar, Structure of Plays, Metres, MSS., &.); the second, “ Ex- 
planatory Notes.’ A very complete and convenient edition. 
Osteology of the Mammalia. By W. H. Flower, LU.D. “Third 
edition,” revised with the assistance of Henry Gudow, Ph.D., M.A. 
(Macmillan.)——Lady Verney reprints from “Jottings in France, 
Germany, and Switzerland” her views on “Cottier Owners, Little 
Takes, and Peasant Properties.” (Longmans.) Star Primer, by 
Richard A. Proctor (Longmans), gives maps of the night sky. It isa 
republication from Knowledge. The Prayer-Book Psalter, Pointed 
for Chanting. By Sir Herbert Oakley, M.A. (James Nisbet and Co.) 
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Gladstone (W. E.), Political Speeches, November, 1885, 8vo...(Simpkin & Co.) 3/6 
Greenwood (T.), Free Public Libraries, cr 8v0...................6. (Simpkin & Co.) 5/0 
Harvey (A.), The Footus in Utero, 12m0...........0......cccseecceeeeeeereeeeeees (Lewis) 4/6 
MUIR BEIM, OF BUC: 5 cnece css ceceosstsanenesssetdcearss Vizetelly) 3/6 
Horace’s Odes, Translated by H. Grant, cr 8vo PE ER ERE (Harrison) 60 
Hallah (J.), Life of, by his Wife, cr 8V0 ...........0... ccc ccceeeeeeee eee (Longmans) 6/0 
Hutchings, Questions and Answers on the Services of Com. Prayer (L.L.8.) 30 
Leigh (A.), ‘ihe Cross of Knighthood, 3 vols, er 8vo......... 0.06... (ieaientenk 316 
Labbock (J.), Flowers, Fruit, and Leaves, cr Svo .. (Macmillan) 4/6 
Masses, the, and How to Reach Them, cr 8v0 ............0...cccccccecee ce eee (Griffin) 2/6 
Mathews (W. A.), Constitutional Church Reform, 12mo .(Hatchards) 2/6 
Marsell (J. P.), Life and Work of, cr 8vo. pasnuae (J. Clarke) 3/6 

‘eke ard & Downes) 16 





a (Mrs.), Oliver’s Bride, cr 8vo ee ws 
O'Shea (J. A.), An Iron-bound City, 2 vols. er 8vo .. ..(Ward & Downey) 21/0 
Pollard (E. F.), Vengeance is Mine, 3 vols. er 8vo............ (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Salkowski, Institutes & History of Roman Private Law (Stevens & Haynes) 32/0 
Sims (G. R.), The Ring o’ Bellis, 12mo ............ cali rcaaundetad (Chatto & Windus) 2; 
Smith (W. C.), Our Warships, cr 8vo .............. .(C. K. Paul & Co.) 5 
Spruce (R.), Hepaticee of the Amazon, &¢., 8VO .oe......ecesseceeseececeee (Triibner) 21/ 
Stuart (J. 1.), Songs and Verses, 40 ...........60.0 cescecerssecseceeees (Sonnenschein) 5/0 
Vigfusson (G.), Grimm Centenary, 8vo Oxf. Univ. Press) 4/6 
Wall (G.), Good and Evil in their Relation to Providence, cr 8vo(F. Norgate) 1/4 
Wanklyn (J. A.), Bread Analysis, cr 8vo 
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To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
Upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the Eprror, but 
to the PuBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. Curpues, 


Upsam, and Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 








The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
NILsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


? Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any Part of the United yearly. 
Kingdon ... nee “a os “a ~~ 2 eee O14 $.....0 7 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany > - aoe O15 8... 678 
Including postage to India, China, &c. ... IW Cann ; aR eB 


0 16 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
7 OUTSIDE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
‘ay 






dasutsussadtaeisesnaccuddecendsdead £10 10 0; Narrow Column 0 
Half-Page.... .» 5 5 0} Half-Column .... 0 
Quarter-Page .................ccersee 212 6] Quarter-Column 017 6 
Six lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing on 


an average eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements acvording to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 








HINDLEY’S 
WOOD 
MANTELS. ©: HINDLEY and sons, 


IN ALL WOODS OR PAINTED. 





From 24s to £100, 





Illustrated price list on application. 





290 to 294 434 OXFORD STREET, W. 


“LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS AND CHINTZ. 
“LIBERTY” VELVETEEN, 
ARTISTIC AND RARE COLOURS, 
PRICE 43 9D PER YARD, 
PatTeRNS Post FREE, 
“Liperty’’ Art FuRNISHING CATALOGUE, 
Containing 12 Coloured Plates, Post Free 


East India House, TALW . 
& Chesham House, ¢ REGENT STREET, W. 


“LIBERTY”, 
ART 
FABRICS. 


New Pattrerns Post FREE. 


IN 








| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 





HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
| Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D. and G. 
SM EDLEY’S TENNANT, M.B. 
ga Turkish, Russian, Electric, and other Baths. 
| Covered Balconies ; Billiird and Smoking Rooms; 
Tennis and Cr. quet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


MATLOCK. | 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


APOLLINARIS, 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 
FREE DELIVERY in LONDON and TWELVE MILES ROUND. 
ORDERS for the COUNTRY are executed at LONDON PRICES from the 
nearest Depot, namely, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, or GOOLE, thus 
effecting a great saving of carriage. 
Address: The APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Ld., 
19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


| Whitens the teeth, 
pleasing fragranc3 to the breath, 


TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no acid or gritty substanoes. 
Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the only genuine. 


prevents decay, and gives a 
It is the best 


ROWLANDS’ 


ODONTO 





STOCK EXCHANGE. 


JOHN A B OTT A 
STOCK AND SHARE BROKERS, 


PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 
DEAL AT CLOSEST MARKET PRICES. LOW COMMISSIONS. 
EARLIEST AND MOST RELIABLE INFORMATION. 


Monthly and Mid-Monthly Circulars, 
Pamphlet on Options with Lowest Quotations for same, all post-free on application. 


I 


Cc O., 


YDROPHOBIA.—Dr. Buisson’s successful treatment by 
Turkish and Russian Baths, This proved remedy is followel by :— 
J. Atkinson, Esq., F.R.C.V.S., 1a Wilton Place, Belgravia, 
Paddington Green—Mr. Metca'fe, Priesnitz House, 
Bournemouth—Jennings’s Hydropathic Establishment, 
Hastings—Wilkins’s Hydropatui: Establishmen’, 
Matlock—By the Medical Staff of Smedley’s Establishment ; 
at Bartholomew’s Baths in Bath, Bristol, Worcester, Birmingham, Manchestar, 
and at Leicester Square, London 
Friends are ready to pay for any needy hydrophobic patient under this treat- 
ment.—Apply to FREDK. E. PURKIS, Hsq., The High Elms, Nutfild, Surrey. 











OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in in WATER COLOURS.— The WINTER 
z HIBITION will OLOSE on SATURDAY February 
; th. 5 Pall Mall East, from ten till five. Admission, 
8; Catalogue, 6d.—ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., 
Seoretary, 

[AUSANNE— Miss WILLS, late, 
Head Mistreas of the Norwich High School, 
ane very confortable HOME for a limited number 

LDER GIKLS. Great advantages for the study 
oe Lan 

application, H ighest references to parents of past 
ps Present Pupils.—Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzer- 


guages, Music and Painting. Terms | 


le A COLLEGE, 
FEBRUARY, 1836. 

THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in valve 
from £80 to £15 a year, together wi'h four Council 
Nominations (giving immediate admission), will be 
competed for in June next. One of these Scholar- 
ships (£80) is confined to candidates not yet members 
of the School; the rest are open to members of 
the School and others without distinction. Two 
will be offered for proficiency in Mathematics. Age 
of Candidates from 11 to 16.—Full particulars may be 
obtained on application to Mr. SELLICK, The Col- 
lege, Marlborough. 


MMVHE VICAR of a West-End London 
Parish, with a large poor population, desires to 
obtain the services of a brother Clergyman as 
ASSISTANT CURATE, for an almost nominal 
stipend (£60). A beautiful Church, a fine choir, and 
liberal views —Apply to Rev. O. R. S., care af G. 
PARNELL, 63 Southampton Row, W.C. 


K XCHANGE.—The Vicar of a fine 

Church in the Wet End of London, desires to 
exchange with a Clergyman of private means. 
Living of not less than £300 and house acoepted —For 
particulars, apply to Rev. O. R. S., care of G. 
PARNELL, 63 Southampton Row, W.C 
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ISSUE OF 33,300 SHARES, BEING A PORTION OF THE UNISSUED CAPITAL, 


THE AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY, LIMITED 


REGISTERED 1868. 


Incorporated as a Company limited by Shares, under ‘“ The Companies’ Acts” limiting the liability of Shareholders to the am 
their Shares. unt of 





CAPITAL, £250,000, IN 


OF WHICH 186,700 HAVE BEEN 


250,000 SHARES OF £1 EACH, 


ISSUED. 





DIRECTORS. 
Colonel the Hon. W. P. M. C. TALBOT, Glenhurst, Esher, Surrey. 
Lieutenant-Oolonel Sir W. T. F. AGNEW WALLACE, Bart., Lochryan House, Cairnryan, Stranraer, N.B. 
ALFRED L. BUZZARD, Esq., South Bank House, Surbiton, Surrey. 


E. GRANT BURLS, Esq., Shortlands, Kent. 


G. PEMBERTON L@ACH, Eeq., 10 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 


HENRY WINCH, Esq., 6 King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 


G. MANDER ALLENDER, Esq., Managing Director, Stammerham, Horsham, Sussex. 


INSPECTOR of FARMS and DAIRIES. 
W. EASSIE, Esq., C.E., Argyll Street, W. 


RESIDENT ANALYST.—Dr. PAUL VIETH, Fellow of the Chemica} 
Society, Member of the Society of Public Analysts. 


BANKERS.—LONDON and COUNTY BANKING COMPANY (Limited), 


SOLICITORS. 


Messrs. FRERE, FORSTER, and CO., 28 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. | 


AUDITOR. 
JAMES HARRIS, Eeq, F.1.C.A., 8 Old Jewry, B.C, 


VALUERS for FARM STOCK, &c. 


Messrs. KING and CHASEMORE, 


SECRETARY.—Mr. HENRY WHELAN. 


Horsham, Snssex. 
MANAGER.— Mr. I. A. HATTERSLEY. 


BROKERS.—Messrs. CAVELL, STRACHAN, and LARDELLI, 50 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 


Registered Office. 


—31 ST. PETERSBURGH PLACE, BAYSWATER, LONDON, w. 


Farms.—_ITCHINGFIELD ESTATE, HORSHAM, SUSSEX. 
BRANCHES. 


WEST END—190 PICCADILLY (Prince’s Hatt). 
SOUTH KENSINGTON—81 GLOUCESTER ROAD, S.W. 


BELGRAVIA—13 LOWNDES STREET, S.W. 
HIGHBURY—95 GROSVENOR ROAD, N. 





The DIRECTORS of the AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY (Limited) wag rg to ISSUE 33,300 SHARES, being a portion of the Unissued Capital of the 


any, 


The Dividends paid cueing seventeen yous have avenged over 8} per cent. per annum. 





eaten may be obtained from the Secretary, 


THE 


AYLESBURY DAIRY 


COMPANY, LIMITED, 


81 ST. PETERSBURGH PLACE, BAYSWATER, LONDON, W.; 
Or of the Brokers, Messrs. Cavell, Strachan, and Lardelli, 50 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 
DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 


application to 
BE. DENT and CO, 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 





TRADE MARK, 


FRIEDRICHSHALL. 


THE WELL-KNOWN APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 


—_————_——_— 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

By reason of an improved method of caption, by which dilution is 
avoided, FRIEDRICHSHALL WATER will be found now to be of 
CONSIDERABLY GREATER STRENGTH and EFFICACY than 
heretofore. 

The ordinary dose is a large wineglassful (4 ounces), 
taken fasting and mixed with an equal quantity of hot water. 

“'T know nothing at ali equal to Friedrichshall. The LONGER it is taken, the 
SMALLER is the quantity necessary to affect the purpose.” 

Sir Henry THompson, #.R.C.S. Lond. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS AND MINERAL WATER DEALERS. 


TONGA 


FOR 


NEURALGIA. 


OSSALL s C H O O L.—TWELVE ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, CLASSICAL and MATHEMATICAL, will bo COM- 
PETED FOR on APRIL 6th. Value from 70 guineas to £20. Juniors must be 
under 14, seniors under 15 and 16, on Lady Day. Candidates examined at Oxford 
or Rossall, as preferred.—Apply to Rev. the EAD MASTER, Rossall School, 


Fleetwood. 
ICTORIA UNIVERSITY.—The CALENDAR for sues, 
Lists, Ex Pi , &e., 
sa ages eetnining the Regeleetiained frou Monte, MAOMILLAN and O0.. 


London, or Mr, J, E. CORNISH, Manchester, price 1s, by post, 1s 3d, 





Most efficacious when 


*€ Invaluable in facial Neuralgia, Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.”-—Medical 
Press and Circular, 





“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.’’—Lancet. 

Tonga is sold at 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and Ils. 
of all Chemists. 











WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


Next week will be ready, at all Liou. . a New Novel, in 3 vols,, by Mr. B.L, 


In a SILVER SEA. "By B. L. Farjeon, 
Author of “ The Sacred Nugget,”’ &o. 


Just ready, at all aaa argh in crown 8yvo, seth extra, price 23 6d, 
T HARTE’S NEW STO 


SNOWBOUND at EAGLES. By Bret Harte. 


Now oy at all Bookeellers’, _ Is. 
OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL 


OLIVER’S BRIDE. A True Story. By M. 


O. W. OLIPHANT, 


An IRON-BOUND CITY; or, Five Months 


of Peril and Privation. By Joun Avavsrrs o Sues, Author of “ Leaves 
from the Life of a Special Oorrespondent.”’ 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


The LETTERS of GEORGE SAND. Edited, 


and with a Biography of George Sand, by Lepos pz Bravurort. 3 vols, 870, 
with 6 Portraits, 36s. 

‘* Their intrinsic interest, the large additions that they make to the knowledge 
of their author’s charac’ ter, the varied scenes and the numerous attractive 
personalities that they bring before us,can neither escape the notice nor dis- 
appoint the expectation of the reader.’ » Athener um, 


GLADSTONE’S HOUSE of COMMONS. By 
T. P. O'Connor, M.P. De-ny 8vo, 12s 6d. 


“Recalls vividly the eventful scenes of the late memor able Parliament, 
historian of the future such volumes will be invaluable.’’—G raphic. 


To the 





NEW NOVELS, NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

SPIDERS and FLIES, By Percy Fendall. 3 vols. 

A LIFE’S MISTAKE. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. 2 vols. 
DULCIE CARLYON. By James Grant. 2 vols. 

From the SILENT PAST. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 2 vols. 
At the RED GLOVE. Second Edition. By Katharine 8. 

Macqvorp, 3 vols. NN Aloe 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
The SACRED NUGGET. By B. L. Farjeon. Fourth 


Edition. [In a few days. 
ate ma COQUETTE. By the Author of “The 
As in. a LOOKING GLASS. By F. C. Philips. Third 
That VILLAIN ROMEO. By J. Fitzgerald Molloy. 
WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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—~ UNION 
gANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. nities 
SHED 1837, INCORPORATED . 
warspie Capital =~» 1,500.00 
ove Famility of Proprietors 3,000,000 
CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
ETERS Ot Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
¢ oe throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 


Tala, PIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colanis on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 


i ool SITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 


; certained or application. 
vhich my ED STOCK DEPOSITS are also re- 
ha pearing interest pyable half-yearly at the 
wn ¢ Four per Cent. per annum, and transferable 
rale inary transfer deed. Stock Certificates are 
7 Such Deposits are repayable at the option of 
4 Bank only, aud on its giving twelve months’ 
vious notice to the holders, In the event of repay- 
tbeing made on or after January Ist, 1905, it will 
eat ee but if prior to that date, it will be at a 
ie of 1 per cent. A Stock Exchange quotation 
rl be applied for, which will give the advantage of 
pogotiability to the stock. , ; 
Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
k can exchange for —— a Deposit 
of charge on application. 
cae ne eer. Ee MEWBURN, Manager. 
k Buildings, Lothbury, E.C, 
Ee, Jeunary, 1886. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 





LIMITED. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 
i scribed ... coe «+. £2,500,000 
a era mBpeoial Trust for Life 
Policyholders about coe eae «se 900,000 
Tora InvESTED FunDs UrwakDs OF Two MILLIONS, 
Total net Annual Income exceeds we £1,200,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


TATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Established 1835, 
for Mutual Life Assurance. 
Paid-in claims, £6.500,000. 
Profits declared, £3,400,000. 
Funds, £4,180,000. 
Ecouomical management, liberal conditions, large 
bonuses, immediate payment of claims. 
Endowment Assurances payable at any age on excep- 
tionally favourable terms. 
48 Gracechurch Street, London. 
CCIDENTS of DAILY LIFE 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
OMP. 


(Established 1849), 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Capital... =. ae os 


«+» £1,000,000 
Income ... oe ne ome «.. 246,000 
Compensation paid for 112,000 Accidents, £2,215,000. 





CaAIRMAN ... .» Harvig M. Farqunar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
Wrst-Exp Orrick —8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C. ; 
OR AT THE 

Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C, 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


The Birkbeck Daiding Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate 
Possession, and no rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
of the Birkbeck Building Society, 29 Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LA LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes.—Apply at the Office of the Birk- 
beck Freehold Land Society, as above. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
, On application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
aity claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


WILLIAM C. MAGDONALDY Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Inpicestion 

AND Liver Compiaints.—The digestion can- 
not be long or seriously disordered without the de- 
Tangement being perceptible on the countenance. 
These Pills prevent both unpleasant consequences; 

y improve the appetite, and, with the increase of 
desire for food, they augment the powers of digestion 
and assimilation in the stomach. Holloway’s Pills 

most satisfactorily with deranged or diseased 
conditions of the many organs engaged in extracting 
Dearishment for our bodies from our various diets— 
43 the liver, stomach, and bowels—over all of which 
they exercise the most salutary control. By resorting 
atan early stage of this malady to these purifying 
and laxative Pills, the dyspeptic is speedily restored 
tealth and strength, and his sallowness gradually 


Resse INDIAN ENGINEERING | paivats TUITION in SWITZER- 
COLLEGE, COOPERS HILL, STAINES,— LAND, for SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, and 
The Course of Study is arranged to fit an Lngineer | FOREIGN OFFICE.—F, MEREWETHER, B.A. 
for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. | Oxon., some time Master at Cheltenham College, 
Fifty-five Students will be admitted in September, | assisted by G. BAYLIS, B.A., Wrangler, late Scho 

1886. For Competition the Secretary of State will | of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and a Science Graduate, 
offer FIFTEEN APPOINTMENTS in the Indian | RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS for 
Public Works Department, and TWO in the Indian | the above at Chalet de Lucens, Lucens, Canton Vaud. 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars,apply to the | Special advantages for colloquial French and German. 
SECRETARY, at the College. Resident French and German Masters. Individual 


attention. References kindly permitted to the Bishop 
LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL 





under 15 at the date of Examination.—For further 
information, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., 
Head Master. ; 


“‘Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCKH, F.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservu- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Buildings, Oross Street, Manchester; and 5 
Corporation Street, Birmmgham. 














of Dover, the Dean of Canterbury, Rev. G. W. Kitchin, 
ELSTREE, HERTS. D.D , and parents of former and present pupils.—For 
An EXAMINATION will be HELD on MAY Lith EREWETHER, or Messrs, ASKIN, 38 Sackville 
Street, Piccadilly, W. 

SHIPS, value £30, for three years. Open to Boys COLLEGE —SIx 
SCHOLARSHIPS in JUNE, 1886. Four of 
£50, one of £30, one of £20, tenable for four years, 
further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, 

Radley College, Abingdon. 
~! UT'TON VALENCE SCHOOL, 

KENT. 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
HighClass Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates, Classical and Modern Sides. Remarkably 
gymnasium, workshop, fives-courts, cricket - field 
aluable Exhibitions awarded annually to the Univer- 
CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 
PATRONS. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK, 
CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Deputy-Cuarrman—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Puyrsician—Dr. STONE. Acruary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 


SS and list of previous successes, apply to Mr. 
and 12th, for FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLAR- 
ADLEY 
Candidates to be under 14 on January Ist, 1886.—For 
Heap Mastrr — G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A., 
of Plymouth College. 
healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming - bath, 
sities or other approved places of advanced study. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
PrESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON 
FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1885. 


Total Funds mee ee eee pe ese «. =£3,272,576 
Total Annual Income ... ca cee po , a ee £354,686 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death oe sad ‘tid £2,524,560 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus £437,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


Attention is particularly requested to the following points respecting this Society, as being of special 
importance to Clergymen and their Lay relatives desiring to assure their lives :— 

1. The SECURITY.—The Funds of the Society now amount to upwards of THREE MILLIONS AND A 
QuaRTER, yielding an average rate of interest of £4 1s 21 per cent. The Invome of the Society is upwards of 
THREE HUNDRED AND Firty THOUSAND PouNDs. 

2. MORTALITY.—The superior longevity of the Clergy as a class is still manifest; the Claims by 
Death during the past year having again been considerably less than might have been expected under the 
Carlisle Table of Mortality, upon which the Society’s Rates of Premiums are based. 

3. BONUS.—This Society being purely Mutual, has no Proprietors, and consequently all the Profite 
are divided amongst the Assured Members. The Eleventh Quinquennial Bonus will be declared on June Ist, 
1886, when results equally favourable with those of past Quinquenniums may fidently be anticipated 

4. MANAGE MENT.—The Society neither employs Agents, nor allows Commission for the intro- 
duction of new business, The Expenses of Management for the past vear were only £4 4s 1d per cent. on the 
total income. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


Copies of the 55th Annual Report and revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &., may be had on 
application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, 8.W. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 





CAUTION.— Baron Liebig begs to 


caution the public that bis guarantee refers 


exclusively to LIEBIG COMPANY’S EX- Baron Licbig disclaims all connection with other 


TRACT of MEAT. brands. 





| ~ 2 . *4f 
h 7 . 
KINAHAN’S | Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 


| 
| 
‘The Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


| 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884. 


FOR INVALIDS, DELICATE CHILDREN, AND 
ALL OF WEAK DIGESTION. 


COCOA AND MILK 


(PATENT). 


WHISKY. 








CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED 
Delicious Flavour, 
No Digestion Needed. 
Most Nutritious. 





SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. 


Tins, 23 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 
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EW ZEALAND.—To the Holders of 
New Zealand Government Four-and-a-Half 
per Cent. Five-Thirty Debentures, issued under Acts 
of the General Assembly of New Zealand, intitled 
respectively the Immigration and Public Works Loan 
Act, 1870, the Immigration and Public Works Loan 
Act, 1873, and the Immigration and Public Works 
Loan Act, 1874. 

The Government of New Zealand hereby give 
notice that the outstanding FOUR-and-a HALF per 
CENT. FIVE-THIRTY DEBENTURES issued under 
the above Acts, will be PAID OFF at par on the Ist 
day of August, 1886, at the Offices of the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies,in Downing Street, London, 
a'ter which date interest will cease. 

The Debentures must be left at the offices afore- 
said for examination three clear days prior to pay- 
ment. 

For the Government of New Zealand, 

F. D. B 


PENROSE G. JULYAN, 
Stock and Conversion Agents of the said Government, 
No. 7 Westminster Chambers, London, January 
28th, 1886, 


With reference to the preceding advertisement, the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England give 
notice that, on behalf of the Agents appointed by the 
Governor in Council under the New Zealand Con- 
solidated Stock Act, 1877, the Amendment Act, 1881, 
and the C nsolidated Stock Act, 1884 (Sir Fr.uncis 
Dillon Bell, K C.M.G., and Sir Penrose Goodchild 
Julyan, K.C.M.G., 0.B.), they are authorised to inform 
holders of the Four-and-a Half per Cent. Five-Thirty 
Debentures that they may, at their option, receive 
instead of cash, payable as above mentioned, Four per 
Cent. New Zealand Stock Inscribed at the Bank of 
England. with dividends payable half-yearly on May 
Ist and November Ist, on the following terms :— 

For every £100 in debentures surrendered with the 
coupon for the half-year’s intere t due on August let 
next attached £101 of Four per Cent. Inscribed Stock, 
bearing interest from February lst, 1886, and inscrib- 
able on or after April 2nd, 1886. 

Holders who desire to exchange on these terms, 
must deposit their debentures at the Chief Cashier’s 
Office, Bank of England, on or after Monday, February 
15th, but not later than Tucsday, March 50th next, 
when the option will cease, 

Scrip Certificates, with coupons attached for the 
interest from February Ist to April 30th (payable 
May Ist next), will be issued in exchange for the 
Debentures. 

By the Act 40 and 41 Vict., ch. 59, the revenues 
of the Colony of New Zealand al>ne will be liable in 
respect of the Stock and the dividends thereon, and 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom and 
the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury will 
not be directly or invirectly liable or responsible for 
the payment of the Stock or of the dividends thereon, 
or for any matter relating thereto. 

Bank of England, January 29th, 1886. 


N EW ZEALAND.—Further Conver- 

sions of the Publi: Debt. —The Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England give notice that, on 
bebalf of the agents appointed by the Governor of New 
Zealand in Council, under the New Zealand Consoli- 
dated Stock Act, 1877, and Amendment Act, 1881, and 
the Consolidated Stok Act, 1884 (Sir Francis Dillon 
Bell, K.C.M.G., and Sir Penrose Goodchild Julyan, 
K.C.M.G., C.B.), they a’e authorised to invite holders 
of the Debentures of the under-mentioned Loans to 
bring in their DEBENTURES for CONVERSION 
on the following terms :— 

FIVE per CENT. CONSOLS (Annual Drawings). 

For every £100 in Conso’s Debentures, from which 
tke Coupon due April 15th next must be detached, a 
new Debenture for the same amount, bearing interest 
parable quarterly at 5 per cent. for six years from 
April 15th, 1886, to April 15th, 1892, when it «i'l be 
converted into £107 of 4 per Cent. Inscribed Stock; 
or, at the option of the holder, he may receive £106 
of 4 per Ceut. Inscribed Stock, inscribable on or after 
April 2ud n xt, and bexring interest from May Ist. 
In the latter case, Scrip Certificates, with coupon 
attached for the interest at 5 per cent. from April 
15th to April 39th (payable May Ist), will be issued in 
excl ange for the Debentures. 

The annual drawing tur redemption of the Consols 
w.ll take place on Monday, March 15th next, and 
Debentures brought in for conversion before that 
date will not be affected by the drawing. 

The option hereby given to holders whose Bonds 
have nct been dvawn must be declared not later than 
Tuesday, March 3th. 

FIVE per CENTS. of the LOAN of 1863, 
REDEEMABLE 1914. 

For every £100 in Debentures of this Loan surren- 
dered with the coupon for the half-year’s interest due 
July 15th next attached, a new Debenture for the 
same amcunt, bearing interest payable balf-yearly at 
5 per cent. for six years from January 15th, 1886, to 
January 15th, 1892, when it will be converted into 
£110 of £ per cont. Inscri*ed Stock; or, at the option 
of the holder, he may receive £112 10s of 4 per Cent. 
Inscribed Stock, bearing interest from May Ist, 1886, 
and inscribable on or after April 2nd. In the latter 
case, aS rip Certificate, with coupon attached for the 
interest from January 15th to April 30th at 5 per 
cent. (payable May 1-t), will be issued in exchange 
for the Debentures. 

FIVE per CENT. TEN-FORTIES of the LOANS cf 
1876 and 1877, REDEEMABLE 1888. 

For every £100 in Debentures of these Loans, from 
which the coupon due March Ist must be detached, 
£102 of 4 per Cent. Inscribed Stoe'x, bearing interest 
from May Ist, 1885, and in-cribable on or after 
April 2nd. 

Scrip certiticates, with coupons attached for the 
interest at 5 per cent., from March Ist to Apri! 30th 
(payable May Ist), will be issued in exchange for the 
Debentures. 

FIVE per CENTS. of the LOAN of 1879, 
REDEEMABLE 1889, 

For every £100 in Debentures of this Loan, fiom 
which the conpon due May Ist must be first deta ‘hed, 
£103 of 4 per Cent. Inscribed Stock, bearing interest 
f y May Ist, 1836, and inscribable on or after April 
2nd. 

Scrip certificates will be issued in exchange for the 
Debentures, 





SIX per CENTS. of the LOAN of 1860, A het! BRINSMEAD an 


REDEEMABLE 1591. 

For every £100 in Debentures of this Loan sur- 
rendered, with the coupon for the half-year’s interest 
due July lst rext attached, £109 of 4 per Cent. 
Inscribed Stock, bearing interest from May Ist, 1886, 
and inscribable on or after April 2nd. 

Scrip certificates, with coupon attached for the 
interest at 6 per cent. from January lst to April 39th 
oo May Ist), w.ll be issued in exchange for the 

ebe.tures, 


PIANOS are for sale from 35 a SONg’ 
three years’ system from £3 7s per quarta or on 
hire from 103 6d per month.—JOHN BRIN And for 
and SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 12 oe MBAD 
Wigmore Strect, London, W, » *%, 20, and 








For the safe and orderly Keeping of all LETTE 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


SIX per CENTS. of the LOAN cf 1863, S r( yN E S P A I E N I BOX ES. 
. REDEEMABLE 1801, 


For every £100 in Debentures of this Loan, from 
which the coupon for the half-year’s interest due 
March 15th must he detached, £109 of 4 per Cent. 
Inscribed Stock. bearing interest from May Lst, 1886, 
and inscribable on or after April 2nd. 

For every £100 in Debentures surrendered with the 
coupon for the hilf-year’s interest due June 15th 
next attached, £109 of 4 per Cent. Inscribed Stock, 
bearing interest from May Ist, 1886, and inscribable 
on and after April 2nd. 

Scrip Certificates, with coupon attached for the 
interest at 6 per cent. for the broken periods in each 
series, up to April 30th (payable May Ist), will be 
issued in exchange for the Debentures. 

Debentures of the Consols Loan may be deposited 
on or after Monday, Februury 15th, but not later than 
Tuesday, March 3)th nest, when the option given to 
holders will expire. 

Debentures of the other Loans hereinbefore men- 
tioned may be deposited on or after Monday, March 
Ist, but not later than Friday, April 30th next. 

The Inscribed Stock mentioned will in every case 
rank pari passu with the New Zealand 4 per Cent. 
Consolidated Stock already inscribed at the Bank of 
England, with dividends payable half-yearly on May 
lst and November lst, and redeemable at par on 
November Ist, 1929. 

All Debentures surrendered for conversion must be 
deposited at the Chief Cashier’s Office, Bank of Eng- 
land, where the wecessary forms may be obtained, 
and must be left three clear days for examination 
before Scrip Certificates can be issued. 

By the Act 40 and 41 Vict., ch. 59, the revenues of 
the Colony of New Zealand alone will be liable in 
respect of the Stock and the dividends thereon, and 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom and 
the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury will not 
be directly or indirectly liable or responsible for the. 
payment of the Stock or of the dividends thereon, or 
for any matter relating thereto. 


Bank of Engtand, February 8th, 1886. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrateq Catalogns 

of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 

POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 

the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 

HENRY STONE AND SON, spsica 

BANBURY. j 





RY’S 
URE 
(SONCENTRATED 
OCOA., 
‘It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it ag a 
substitu'e for ter for young persons,’’—Sir 8. A, 


Cuas, 
CaMERON, President Royal College of Surgeons 
Ireland, &. , 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00, 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 











IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 


«@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


DINN EFORD’S 
M A G N E S I A <2 Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 


SOAP. ! [SOAP, 


P E A R 8S’ 


SOAP. | (SOAP. 





SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where 4 Cold bas 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, aud often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, B.0. 

—— 


WHO 


ALL 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOl 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 





FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK R00 





COLDS 
| 
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—— » 


RICHARD 


BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 








THE GREELY EXPEDITION. 
ARCTIC 


YEARS OF 
SERVICE, 


1881-84, 
And the Attainment of the 
FARTHEST NORTH. 


By ADOLPHUS W. GREELY, Major, U.S. Army, 


Commanding the Expedition, 


THREE 


teel Portrait of the Author, nearly 100 Illustrations, and with the 





REMINISCENCES OF THE TURF. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
MR. WILLIAM DAY. 


(OF DANEBORY.) 


With Anecdotes and Recollections of the Principal Celebrities of 


the Turf duriag the Present Reign. 





Wh a St : een” ; 
Official Maps and Charts. In i vol. demy Syo, 16s 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 42s. 
JUST READY. JUST READY. 
SS — 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BARBARA PHILPOT: a Study of Manners The DUKE’S MARRIAGE. 


and Morals, 1727-1737. By the Hon. Lewis Wrineriep, Author of ‘‘ Lady 
Grizel,” “ Abigel Rowe,”’ &. 

“4 marvellously careful and conse’entious p'ece of work. Mr. Wingfield has 
dererly caught the colour of the times... ..The social pictures are most graphic ; 
the novel is written with much animation. It ends lightly and agreeably ; and as 
astady of the manners and polities of the age, it is full of information, edification, 
and entertainment.’’—Saturday Review, 


SEALED ORDERS. By Mrs. Lysaght, 
Author of “‘ Over the Lorder,”’ ‘‘ Nearer vnd Dearer,”’ &e. 3 vols. / 
(Now ready at all Librar’es, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and 


SON, 


By James 
BRINSLEY RicHarps, Author of ‘‘ Seven Years at Eton.’ 3 vols. 


***The Duke’s Marriage’ introduces us to a new writer of fiction. It is full of 


life and humour anid the genuine man-of-the-worldliness that comes of travel, and 
of seeing ail sorts and conditions of men in many place3...... The story is stirring 
and full of contrasts; altogether, as fu!l-bodied, enjoyable, and in every way 
promising a novel as has be n published for a long time.”’— Academy. 


A ROMANCE of TWO WORLDS. 


By 


Marie CoRELLI. 2 vols. crown 8vo0, [Just ready. 


New Burlington Street. 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 





MR. G. BARNETT SMITH’S NEW BOOK. | 


In demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d, 


THE PRIME MINISTERS OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA, 


INCLUDING 
Sketches of Lord Melbourne, Sir Robert Peel, 
Earl Russell, the Earl of Derby, Lord Aberdeen, 
Lord Palmerston, Lord Beaconsfield, 
Mr. Gladstone, and the Marquis of Salisbury. 

With Appendices, giving the various Administrations and the Chief Measures, &c., 

passed during her Mujesty’s Reign, with a list of Mr. Gladstone’s 

Government, February, 1886, 
By G. BARNETT SMITH, 
Author of “ ‘Ihe L'fe of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone,’’ &e. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


In a few days, demy 8vo, 14a. 


ESSAYS in FINANCE. By Robert Giffen. 


Second Series, containing Trade Depression—Gold Supply, the 
Rate of Discount and Prices The Effects on Trade of the Supply 
of Coinnge—Bank Reserves—Foreign Trade of the United States 
—The Use of Import and Export Statistics—Foreign Manufac- 
tures and English Trade—The Utility of Common Statistica— 
General Uses of Statistical Kc owledge— Progress of the Working 
Classes in the Last Half-Century. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SON Ss, 
YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
UPstairrs and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THacKERAY. 


we COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 

NG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 

Permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 

‘quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 

~ Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 

RANS OU toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankerr, Messrs. 
OM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W, 


The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 


The PORTRAIT of BARTOLOZZI. 


NOTES on the LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 








NOW READY. 
THE 


OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 


OF THE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


FOR 1886. 





Demy 8vo, paper boards, 3s (to Members, 2s 3d) ; cloth boards, 4s (to Members, 3s), 





The Times, in a notice of the volume for 1884, stretching over more than two 


columns, says :— 


“ Every page of the ‘ Official Year-Book of the Church of England’ bristles 


with facts and figures as thoroughly to be relied upon for their official exactness 
as if the whole compilation were printed upon folio pages enclosed within blue 
paper covers, and authenticated outside with the familiar label—‘ Presented to 
both Hou-es of Parliament.’ ’’ 


SOCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
London: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; 26 Sf. GEORGE’S PLACE, S.W. 
Brighton: 135 NORTH STREET. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET 


(Twenty Goors West of Mudie’s), 


Contains SPLENDID PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES of the OLD snd MODERN 


MASTERS from a'l the CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE, 





NEW AND ARTISTIC GIFT-BOOKS. 
Just published. Vol. I. 

100 Fas-similes by the Autotype Process of rare 
examples in the Department of Prints in the British Museum. 

Vol. I. contains 25 Examples and an extra Plate. 
With a bricf Memoir by Lovis Facan, 
Price Three Guineas, 
By the Rev. 
Contains an Etching by FRANK Snort, and 5 


StoprorD Brooke, M.A. 
265pp. “ A singularly 


Auto-Gravure Fac-similes of Turner’s Original Work. 
artistic and handsome gift book.” Price f2s, 


Publishers: 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London. 
HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., London and Manchester. 
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PROFESSOR JAMES GEIKIE’'S NEW BOOK. 
OUTLINES OF GEOLOGY. 


An Introduction to the Science for Junior Students and General Readers. 
By JAMES GEIKIE, LL.D., F.B.S., 


Murchison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh, formerly of Her Majesty’s 
Geological Survey, Author of ‘‘ The Great Ice Age,” ‘‘ Prehistoric Europe,” &c. 


With Four Hundred Illustrations, large post 8vo, cloth, 12s. 





A NEW SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 
INTERMEDIATE PHYSICAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


Abridged from the Physical, Historical, and Descriptive Geography. 


By the late KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. 


Revised and Corrected to Date, and intended for Uso in Schools where the two Larger Works 
by the Same Author are not found suitable. 


AN 


Crown &vo, cloth lettered, with several Illustrations and a Coloured Diagram illustrating the Seasons, price Ss. 





NEW MAP IN STANFORD'S LARGE SERIES. 


STANFORD’S NEW WALL MAP OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Scale, 69 miles to an inch; size, 58 in. by 50; price, mounted on rollers and varnished, 13s, 


IN THE SAME SERIES. 


STANFORD’S NEW WALL MAP OF THE 
BRITISH COLONIES AND POSSESSIONS. 


On a Uniform Scale, size, 50 in. by 58; price, mounted on rollers and varnished, 13s. 


*.* Price List of the Series of Twenty-one Maps post free on application. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281 REGENT STREET, W. 








A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL THE 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


Subscriptions from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 





C H E A P BOOK §S. 


The following Catalogues gratis and post free :— 


1. RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 3. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
At greatly Reduced Prices, In Sets or separately, 


2. BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 4. BOOKS IN OKNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
Many being now out of print. For Presents, Prizes, &c. 


All Books in Circulation or on Sale may also be obtained at 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCAD}, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers. 





MU DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 28 6d each. 

CASES 


FOR BINDING, 
iienasnceiliiali enti ae _ each. 

ay ad by order thro any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 

Wellington Street, Strand. ™ , —_ P 








DISCOUNT, 3d in the SHILLING 
ATCHARDS, 1 
H ~- al PIOCADILLY, 


ALL NEW AND STAND 
In Cloth and Leather Saleen” ‘Cataleers 
BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES & 
Post Orders Promptly Executed, 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED 


—— 





Sixth Thousand, 

Now ready, price 64; by post, 7d, 
GLADSTOY E 
FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, 3 


A Retrospect and Prospect, with Pos 
ing additional matter 


MR. 


tscript contain. 





London: W. RIDGWAY, 169 Piceadilly, W. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, free by post, 23, 
DUTY AND PRIVILEGE 
By CHARLES ANTHONY, ; 
Author of “Popular Sovereignty,” “The Social ang 
Political Dependence of Women,” &e. saa 
2. OF 


1. Or Dutizs aND PRiviLEGES GENERALLY, 
Some Priviteces. 3. Or Some Dutias, 
London: THE NATIONAL PRESS AGENCY, 





Price Is 44, crown 8vo, cloth, 
( . OOD and EVIL in their RELATION 
to the DISPENSATIONS of PRO Y 

By Grorar Watt, F.L.S., F.R.AS, — 
London : F. Noraate, 7 King Street. Covent Garden, 
Now ready, cloth, 33 6d. i 
AIN, and other Poems. A Book of 

New and Original Poems. 
Joun Kensit, Publisher, 18 Paternoster Row, E.¢,; 
and 99 and 101 East Road, N. hs 








Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 23 6d, 

OSPITAL SISTERS and thei 
DUTIES. Qualifications—Management of 
Wards—Relationship to Staff Nurses; to Proba 
tioners; to Patients—Night Sisters. By Eva 0. £, 

LuckEs, Matron to the London Hospital, 
Pe ga J. ard A, CHURCHILL, 11 New Burlington 

reet. 


Now ready, 14th ee — Thousand), foap. 870, 
s 6d. 

A DVICE to a MOTHER on the 

MANAGEMENT of her CHILDREN, and on 

Treatment on the Moment of some of their more 

ressing Illnesses and Accidents. By Pre CHavasse, 

.R.C.8., Author of “ Advice to a Wife on the 
Management of her own Health.”’ 


London: J. and A, CuuRCHILL, 11 New Burlington 
Street. 








Now ready, 
HE NEWSPAPER PRESS 
DIRECTORY for 1886. Forty-first Annual 
Issue, containing full particulars of every News 
paper, Magazine, Review, and Periodical published 
in the United Kingdom and the British Isles, the 
Newspaper Map of the United Kingdom, the princi. 
al Continental, Colonial, Indian, and Ame 
apers, and a Directory of the Class Papers and 
Periodicals, Price 2s, by parcels post, 23 6d, 
O. MitcHeEtt and Co., 12 and 13 Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


UNDER the SANCTION of the COMMITTEE of 
the STOCK EXCHANGE, 


NOW READY, 1,140 pages, price 36s, 


URDETT’S OFFICIAL 
INTELLIGENCE for 1886, 
REGARDING 
ALL CLASSES of BRITISH, COLONIAL, 
AMERICAN, and FOREIGN SECURITIES, 
By HENRY C. BURDRTT, 
Secretary. Share and Loan Department. 
Times :—* This well-known and invaluable work,” 


London: SPOTTISWOODE and C0., 
Pa eles _ 54 Gracechurch Street. 


ECORATIVE DESIGN: “PEACE 
and PLENTY ” (R.A. Prize Design).—See the 
BUILDER for February 20th (price 4d, by post, 44d; 
Annual Subscription, 193).—Liverpool Cathedral, West 
Elevation of Mr. Emerson’s Design —Details from 
Staples Inn.—Claygate Schools.—Warehouse, Man- 
chester.—A Book on Tapestry.—Mr. Newton's Le 
tures on British Museum Sculpture.—Architectoral 
Association, “The Practical Survey of Works it 
Progress.’’—Foundations, &c.—45 Catherine Street, 
and all Newsmen. 
Wae*  *- LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 
PresipENT—Lord TENNYSON. 











VicE-PRESIDENTS. 

Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace ARCHBISHOP TRENCH, 
EK. H. BUNBURY, Esq 
Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 


TRUSTEES. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Sir JOHN LUBBOCE. 
Earl of ROSEBKKY 5 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscription, £3 a year without entrance fee, o 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, 2% 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten 0 
town bers, Reading-room open Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-188) 
price 5s ; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on ap 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librariat. 
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}ESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’S 
LIST. 
NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 
0 )6Cwl€«COdié&éS A N A; 
Or, England and her Colonies. 
By JAMES A. FROUDE. 


With 9 Illustrations by the Author and Lord Elphinstone. 8vo, 183, 


THE TIMES. 
“The great value of Mr. Froude’s volume is that in his outspoken fashion he 
tens us on colonial matters before it is too late...... He made it his business 


igh 
what are the really practicable links by which some sort of Imperial 
Federation may be loosely yet indissolubly knotted together. There, a3 we say, 


ig the grave political value of the volume. But, though serious, it is anything 
rather than heavy reading......He gives a succession of vivid descriptions of semi- 
tropical scenes and colonial life and manners.”’ 

ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE, 

“At once a student and a man of the world; in no sense a part’san, but in the 
pest sense & patriot, Mr. Froule di the ph of democracy, of party 
government, of the administration of our foreign affairs, with a breadth of view 
which is not often given to p: actical politicians to retain.”’ 


MORNING POST. 

“Not only is Mr. Froude’s work a delightful journal of travel, but also it con- 
siders, in @ manner 2s able as it is exhaustive, all the bearings of a question with 
which is intimately linked the future greatness and welfare of our Empire. His 
style, always forcible and graphic, nids the comprehension of a question the im- 
portance of which is undeniable.”’ 

SPECTATOR. 

“A natural and unstraiacd elevation of thought and disquisition upon the great 
political problems of the diy, an ease and deftness of descriptive power beyond 
any pen save that of a consummate man of the world,—all these and miny other 
characteristics combine, we think, to mark ‘ Oceana ’ as belonging henceforward 
tothe English language and the English family throughout the world.” 








Vols. I. to III, to, £5 5: ; Large-paper Edition (only 120 copies printed), £15 15s. 


The OFFICIAL BARONAGE of ENGLAND. 


Showing the Succession, Dignitie2, and Offices of every Peer from 1066 to 1885, 
With 1,600 Portraits, Shields of Arms, Badges, and Autographs. By JAMES 
E. DoYLE. 


These three volumes contain details relating to all the Dukes, Marqnises, 
Earls, and Viscounts of England, from 1066 to 1885; including those pertaining 
to the Barons whose title remained the same after promotion to a higher 
grade in the Peerage, such as Abergavenny, Berkeley, and Delawarr. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIR3.—-SECOND PART. 


A JOURNAL of the REIGN of QUEEN 


VICTORIA, from 1837 to 1852. Bythe late CHartes C. F,. GREVILLE, Esq., 
Clerk of the Council. 3 vols. Svo, 36s. 


LIFE of JOHN HULLAH, LL.D. By his 


Wife. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HISTORY of PRICES since the YEAR 


180, By MicuarL G. MuLHat, Fellow of the Statistical Society and of 
the Society of Arts, Author of ** The Dictionary of Statistics,’’ ‘‘ The Balance- 
Sheet of the World,’ &, With 8 Coloured Diagrams, crown 8vo, 6s, 


“The book is a model of what a statistical work should be.”—Mark Lane Express. 


EPOCHS of MODERN HISTORY. 


The EARLY HANOVERIANS. By E, E. 


Morris, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford, Professor of English, &c., in the 
University of Melbourne, Australia. With 9 Maps, feap, 8vo, 2s 6d, 


NEW NOVELS. 
Colonel CHESWICK’S CAMPAIGN. 


Fiona L, Suaw, Author of “ Castle Blair.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 2Is. 


By 


NEW STORY by ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


STRANGE CASE of Dr. JEKYLL and Mr. 


HYDE. By Roserr Lovis Stevenson. Feap. Svo, ls, sewed ; 1s 6d, cloth. 


“Nothing Mr. Stevonson bas written yet has so strongly impressed us with the 
versatility of his very original genius as this little shilling volume,””—Times, 


Will be ready on February 24, price 6.1. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE—MARCH. 


CONTENTS. 

CHILDREN OF GiBEON. By Walter Besant. Book I. Chaps. 6-9. 

Becausk we Forcet. By A. K. H. B. 

A Country VILLAGE IN THE BEGINNING OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, By 

Rey. J. H. Overton. 

Two Curistmas Eves. By E. Nesbit. 

HE DECADENCE OF FRENCH COOKERY. By Mis; M. Betham-Edwards, 
E TELEPORON. By W. H. Stacpoole. 

Mz, Irvine's MEPHISTOPHELES. By W. H. Pollock. 

AT THE Sian OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 

Map-FLaprine, (Solution of Problem.) By H. G. Willink. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 





FIRST PERSON SINGULAR. 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of “ Joseph’s Coat,” &c. 
3 vols, crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


“‘ We owe ‘First Person Singular’ a debt, for it wiled away a sleepless night 
almost unconsciously.””— Spectator. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “STRANGE STORIES.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


FOR MAIMIE’S SAKE. 


By GRANT ALLEN, Author of “ Strange Stories,” “ Philistia,” “* Babylon,” &c, 


TWIXT LOVE AND DUTY. 


By TIGHE HUPKINS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 

‘* Mr. Hopkins has worked conscientiously and in his brightest humours, and the 
result of his toil leaves nothing to be desired...... A great treat is in store for any 
reader who is lucky enough to secure an early copy of ‘'Twixt Love and Duty.’ ’” 
—Whilehall Review, 


SECOND EDITION, 3 vols. crown 8yo, at every Library. 


OTHMAR. By Ouida. 


“The exuberant fancy and striking power of word-painting that characterise 
Ouida’s works have never been more apparent than in her latest novel, ‘ Othmar.” 
In ‘Othmar’ the author has treated a difficult theme with marked ability, andin 
the portrayal of the contrast between the nature of her two widely differeat 
heroines her poetic ingenuity is seen to great advantage.’’—Morning Post. 


SOCIETY in LONDON. By a Foreign Resident. Revised 


Edition, with an Additional Chapter on Middle-class and Professional Society. 
Crown 8vo, 1s; cloth, ls 6d. 


LOVE—or a NAME. By Julian Hawthorne, Author of 
“ Fortune’s Fool,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d, 

“The first four chapters of ‘ Love—or a Name’ have the charm of an idyll. 
Nothing could be more delicately pure and pretty than the picture of Nell 
Anthony’s serene maidenhood in her New England village, her high-pitebed 
silent love for Warren Bell,”—-Guardian. 


The PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of 
** Chronicles of Carlingford,” &¢«. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 43 6d. 

“‘This is one of the pleasantest stories which have proceeded from Mrs. 
Oliphant’s pen of late years. It abounds with humorous touches as well as 
tender and deticate passages. The hervine is fresh and charming.’’— Morning 
Post. 


Also just ready, by the Sime Author, crown 8yvo, cloth extra, 4s 6d. 
The GREATEST HEIRESS in ENGLAND. 


“ The tale is as veritable a chapter of the ‘ human comedy’ as any that Balzac 
ever wrote, and it is pervaded by a realism scarcely less powerful though much 
more retined.”’—Scotsman, 


The RING o’ BELLS. By George R. Sims, Author of 


‘“‘The Dagonet Ballads,” “ Rogues and Vagabonds,” &c, Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s ; cloth, 2s 6d. 


GRACE BALMAIGN’S SWEETHEART. 
illustrated boards, 2s; cloth limp, 2s 6d. 
“Everything that Mr. Runciman writes is good, and contains a vein of 
originality...... One of the best books he has written, and will be to readers of 
fiction what olives are to the ordinary diner-out.’’—Whitehall Review. 


An OLD MAID’S PARADISE. By Elizabeth Stuart 
PHELPS. Post 8vo, illustrated cover, 1s; cloth, ls 6d. 

* The quaint title,‘ An Old Maid’s Paradise,’ is given to a book balf sketch, 
half tale, which is in its modest way a gem. There is a delicate charm in these 
studies of human nature at its best, and a keen sense of the humour to be found 
in the trivial incidents of every-day life, which leud a singular zest to this tale.” 
—Morning Post. 


INDOOR PAUPERS. By One of Them. Price 1s; cloth, 
ls 6d. 


“ A minute and realistic account of workhouse life whic: has the great advan- 
tage of novelty.”’—Whitehall Review. 


A STUDY of VICTOR HUGO. By Algernon Charles 


SwINBURNE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


BABYLON: a Novel. By Grant Allen, Author of 
** Philistia,”’ “Strange Stories,’’ &c. With 12 Illustrations by P. Macnab. 
New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


BRET HARTE’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 


Collected and Revised by the Author. Beautifully printed on hand-made 
paper, and bound in buckram. Author’s Copyright Edition, crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 
[ Immediately. 


OUR SENSATION NOVEL. Edited by Justin H. McCarthy, 


.P. Crown 8vo, 1s; cloth, Is 6d. 


Post 8vo, 


A HARD KNOT. By Charles Gibbon. 


Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d, 


HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. Molesworth, Author 


of ‘‘ Herr Baby,” “‘ The Cuckoo Clock,” &. Newand Cheaper Edition, crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 4s 6d. (In the press, 


COMMON ACCIDENTS, and HOW to TREAT THEM. By 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., and others. With numerous Illustrations, 
post 8vo, 1s; cloth, ls 6d. (Immediately. 


New and Cheaper 


(In the press. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUB, Piccadilly, W. 
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Some oF CassELL AND Company’s New Votungs 








Mr. H. LUCY’S New Work, “The GLADSTONE 
PARLIAMENT,” being the Second Volume of 
a “DIARY of TWO PARLIAMENTS, will 


be ready shortly, price 12s. 


N.B.—A Second Edition of “The DISRAELI PARLIAMENT,” by the same Author, is 
now ready, price 12s. 


NOTICE.—Sir ROBERT STAWELL BALL'S New Volume, “ The STORY of ths HEAVENS,” 
has been again reprinted to meet the large demand for it, and Copies can now be obtained 
at all Booksellers. 


The STORY of the HEAVENS. By Roszrr 8S. 
Batt, LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. Fully Illustrated with 
Coloured Plates and Wood Engravings. Price 31s 6d. 

“ A story of boundless interest and exquisite beauty.”—Educational Times. 
“ Its combination of scientific accuracy with lucid arrangement and attractive style legds 
us to anticipate for it that brilliant success which it undoubtedly merits.” —Athencwm. 


PRINCE BISMARCK. An Historical Biography. 
By Cuarves Lowr, M.A. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 1,200 pages, with 2 Portraits, price 24s. 

“ The first English memoir worthy of the name.”—Times. 

“Jt will certainly give to British readers a faller and more adequate idea of the strongest 
man that Europe has seen since the first Napoleon than they have hitherto had any oppor- 
tunity of acquiring.” — Scotsman. 

“No book of as high value in its line has been published for a long period.” —Ivish Times. 

“Mr, Lowe’s two volumes are of the first importance, and are remarkable for their breadth 
of view, for their sustained power of narration, and above all, for the great industry they 
display.’— Academy. 

“Mr. Lowe has bronght out with remarkable distinctness the essential qualities of Prince 
Bismarck’s character, and even those who do not agree with his opinions will appreciate the 
vigour and lucidity with which he describes the complicated conditions of German political 
life during the last forty years.’’—Athenvum. 

“ Mr. Lowe has produced the best biograpby of the iron chancellor, one of the most read- 
able of biographies, and the best book ever written by an Eoglishman on German affairs. 
This is very high praise, but it is fully justified.’”—Boston Beacon (Mass.)} 

“Mr, Lowe does much towards enabling us to realise Prince Bismarck in his habit as he 
lives. His portrait of this towering European, this unique one, is carefully drawn.’ — Boston 
Herald (U.8.A.) 


Now ready, price 23 6d. 


UNICODE: the UNIVERSAL TELEGRAPHIC 
PHRASE BOOK. A Code of Cypher Words for Commercial, Domestic, and 
Familiar Phrases in Ordinary Use in Inland and Foreign Telegrams. Compiled by 
Telegraphic Experts of Great Experience. 


The ENCYCLOPZEDIC DICTIONARY. Vol. IX. 
MEM to PAR. Now ready, 10s 6d. 
The first Eight Divisional Volumes can also be obtained in Four Volumes, bound in half- 
morocoo, each 21s. 
“The peculiar excellences of the dictionaries of Webster, Ogilvie, and Richardson are 
pow and all surpassed. The illustrations are executed with clearness and precision.”— 
thenewm. 








Just published, price 5s. 


TAPESTRY, a SHORT HISTORY of, from the 
EARLIEST TIMES to the END of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Evaine 
Mountz. Translated by Miss L. J. Davis. Illustrated throughout. Being the New 
Volume of the FINE-ART LIBRARY. Edited by Mr. JoHN Sparkes. 
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Now publishing, in WEEKLY VOL 
price 3d each (or in cloth, 6d each) : 


CASSELLS 
NATIONAL LIBRAry. 


Edited by Prof. HENRY MORLEY, LL 





Volumes now ready :— 


SERMONS on the CARD. By Bishop 


The MAN of FEELING. By Hevny 


MACKENZIE, 
CHILDE HAROLD. By Lord Byroy, 
The COMPLETE ANGLER. By Isaac 


ALTON. 


BE 
NJ, AMIN FRANKLIN, AUTOBI0. 


The RIVALS and The SCHOOL for 


SCANDAL. By Ricwarp BRINSLEY SHERIDAy 


MY TEN YEARS’ IMPRISONMENT. 


By Sttvio Petco. Translated ian 1 
by Tuomas Roscor. od from the Ttalisa 


WARREN HASTINGS.. By Lord 


Macavtay,. 
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The CASTLE of OTRANTO. B 


Horace Wa.poue. [Ready March 3rd, €0 
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“ Messrs. Cassell’s new design seems to be . 
in every respect most admirable and worthy Y 
of encouragement. Their energy and public ti 
spirit deserve to be rewarded, if only because hie 
they have decidéd to follow a path which, itig My 
notorious, other publishers have shrunk from a 
treading.” —Times. 





“ Messrs. Cassell and Co. have commenced 
a new enterprise which, they say with trath, 
‘is unique in the annals of English publish. 
ing.’ This is no less than a library of history, 
biography, philosophy, and general literature, 
produced at a price which absolutely ‘onts 
the record’ of any previous undertaking of 
the kind. Cheap books wo have had before, 
but nothing, we are inclined to think, equal 
to the cheapness of this series. For Messrs. 
Cassell’s ‘National Library’ a national suc- 
cess may be prophesied.” —St. James's Gazette, 


“ Cassell's National Library’ is a wonder- 
fal bargain at threepence. Clearly printed 
on good paper, it may be read with pleasnre 
by even those who are fastidious about their 
books. If the series goes on as it haa began, 
it will be the most important service to cheap 
literature the aotive publishers have ren- 
dered.”’—Athenwum. 
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“ The best written and best illustrated of the Art periodicals.” —Graruic. | 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART, FOR MARCH, 


Ready Feb. 25th, price 1s, will contain :— 


*“SUSL” Painted by Franz Defregger. Frontispiece in| The TIBER: From Bagnorea to the Source. By Wim ! 


= LD. SURRE : Davies. With 7 Illustrations drawn by Edgar Barclay. 

Soatonions, ¥. By Basu. Cuawrsars, With 7| The ANNUNGIATION of ART. By Jui Canrwaicut 
FRANZ DEFREGGER. By Heten Zimmern. With a : ’ 

Portrait and Autograph of the Artist, and Two Engravings. FORWARD! From the Picture by Alphonse de Neuville. 


ACHAPTER on FIREPLACES. By J. Huncerrorp Pouten.| AMERICAN EMBROIDERIES. Bv S. RB. Kozuter. With 


i 1 
With 5 Examples. 3 Engraving. 


POEMS and PICTURES: “ With a Drawing by Boucher.” ART in PHOENICIA. By Wiusam Houupen 


By Ooemo Monxuovss and T. BLakE Wireman. 


The ROMANCE of ART: the Youth of Holbein. By F.| tom 





With 4 Illus- 


Maret RoBInson. The CHRONICLE of ART: Art in February. 





CASSELL AND COMPANY’S COMPLETE CATALOGUE sent post free on application to 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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Lonpon : Printed by Jom Oamrsnia, of No, 1 Welli Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, 
Strand; and Published by kim at the “ Spectator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, ame 


in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
oresaid, Sa! ay, February 20th, 1886. 
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